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LENT, 1907. 
> ‘ary 
VERY MAN.--THREE SPECIAL MA’ rINEES 
of the Old Morality Play BY ERYMAN, as originally Revived by 
che Blizabethan Stage Society, will be given. under the — ma 
Wil. PUEL, on W EDNESDAY. "and THURSDAY, M: arch 20 and 21 I. 
it the aged ET, W. ; on SATURDAY, March 25, at KE NNINGTO 
THEATRE 


Seats at L Hibrarie »*s and Box Offices. 


Exhibitions. 


OYAL ACADEMY 


The OLD MASTERS BE REBEIOF will ¢ ra Fen SASURDAY, 
Open 9 a.m. t u., Admission 13. atalogue t« 
March che LAST WEEK it will also be open in the EVENING 
fr from 6.30 to 8. 30, Admission td., Catalogue 6d. 


4 LPHONSE LEGROS.—ETCHINGS, DRAW- 
INGS, LITHOGRAPHS, a. EXHIBITION: NOW OPEN 
At Mr. R. GUTEKUNST'S, 16, King Street, St. James's, 8. W. 
Admission, Technine Cetaieares: la. 10-6. 


OYAL SOCHEFY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS 

AND) ENGRAVERS, A PEN DATBE IS te 7 

ij ‘. 3ITION NOW OPE LY, 10-46 dmission 13. 
ANU ALE itih ” D. STEBBING, Secretary. 





OF?-ARTS. 





+ 





Gducational. 


HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 

Training College for Women Secondary Teachers. Principal—Miss 
CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., late Lecturer in Education in the 
Manchester University. Students are prepared for the Oxford, the 
Cambridge, and the London Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher 
Preebel Certificate. —— wouyd — for Teaehers visiting 
(xford in the Spring and Summer 

BURSARIES and SCHOLAI RSHIPS. a be awarded in the Spring 
and Summer Terms.—Apply to the Principal. 


\DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate infor atten | pone to 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS =! GIR 
PUTORS in England or abre 
are invite ~ toe all upon or sem fully de tailed oe ulars to 
MESSRS. Fee se sITAS, THRING & CO. 
who for more than. thir’ us have been ad + in touch with the 
— y Eduentional Extabfishments. 
Advice, tree of charge, is siven. e Mr. THRING, Ne phew of the 
late Head Master of Uppingham, 3 uckville Stre et, | London, W. 


RAPERS’ COMPANY. 


SOLEY SCHOLARSHIP AND EXHIBITION FUND. 

anne DRAPERS’ COMPANY are about to AWARD SCHOLAR- 
HIPS of 60/. per annum, tenable for two or three years at some place 
of p> a education, for the study of Theoretical or Applied Science, 
Art. Medicine, or Law, or the Degree Examination of some University 
in the United Kingdom. The Scholarships will be awarded to (a) sons 
or grandsons, between 16 and 18 years of age, of Freemen of the 
Drapers’ Company; () other boys of the same age. The parent or 
guardian of every Candidate must satisfy the Company that he needs 

the assistance of the Scholarship to carry on his education. 

The Company will shortly have the right also to nominate for an 
Exhibition of 70/. per annum, tenable for three years at King’s College, 
Cambridge, a son or grandson of « Freeman of the Company of not 
go 20 years of age. 

rther particulars may be obtained on application to the CLERK 
10 0 THE ( ‘OMP. ANY, Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 


PRAa4PERS COMPAN Y’S 
GIRLS’ SCHOLARSHIP. 

The DRAPERS' COMPANY are about to AWARD TWO SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS to enable specially ——— girls to study at some place of 
advanced education, either in special subjects to be approved by the 
Company or for the Degree Examination of a University of the United 
Kingdom. The Scholarships will be of the value of 601. per annum 
each, and will be tenable for two or three years. To be eligible for 
them, girls must be between 17 and 19 years of age, and must have 
passed some approved public examination and give other evidence 
satisfactory to the Company cf successful study. The parent or 
guardian of ev ery Candidate must satisfy the Company that she needs 
the assistance of the Sc’ eas rR | to carry on her pa far ation. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to the CLERK 
tendon, F.C. APERS' COMPANY, Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Street, 

ndon, E.C. 























Situations Warant. 


UEEN’S URTVEBS IT Y, 
KINGSTON, CANADA. 

The CHAIR of HISTORY is VACANT. 

Salary $2,000 (4001. sterling). 
\ Applications, with ‘ y oles of Testimonials, should be sent, not 
_ than APRIL 5 Y. CHOWN, care of Messrs. James 

acLehose & Sons, Publishes ors mae the University, Glasgow. Further 
‘nformation may be obtained from Messrs. MACLEHOSE. 


i ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


LOCAL aaee EDUCATION SUR-COMM eT ee FOR 
GRAVESEND AND NORTHFLEET. 


GRAVESEND COUNTY SCHOOL. 


WANTED, in the above SECONDARY SCHOOL for BOYS and 
GIRLS a SENIOR ASSISTANT MISTRESS, qualified in Mathe- 
oe 
Hitial 7-4 to 145l. per annum, according to experien d 
“meee Abs to a maximum of 1601. per pn Duties 
P ‘cations, giving particulars of qualifications, experience, and 
i efor HA te Copies of three recent Testimonials, should be sent 
oll CH 15, to the HEAD MASTER, County School, 


“Sie will be considered a etetin. 
By Order of the a 


Caxton House, Westminster S.W. RAS. W. CROOK, Secretary. 








County OF LOND ON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for appoint 
ment as ORGANISER and LECTURER in LONDON HIS PORY. 
Salary, 2001. a year. 

The ‘Lee turer appointed will be required to Organise and Deliver 
Courses of Lectures to Teachers in London Schools on the History of 
London. He will be expected to deliver some Four or Five Leetures 
a week, and will also be responsible for the Organisation of Instruc- 
tion in the Subject and the Distribution of Material required in 
connexion with such Instruction. 

je appointment will be for one year, as from August 1, 1907. 
pplications should be made on the Official Form, to be obtained, 
cont 1er with particulars of the Appointment, from the Clerk of the 
London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, 
W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than 10 4.M. on 
April 12, 1907, accompanied by Copies of three Testimonials of recent 


ate. 

“Candic lates applying through the post for the Form of Application 
should enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Full particulars of Appointments in the Council's service are 
published in the Loudon County Conneil Gazette, which can_ be 
ohtained from the Council's Publishers, Messrs. P. 8S. King & Son, 
2 aud 4, Great Smith Street, Westminster, 8.W., price ‘including 
postage) 1}d. an issue, or for the year, a prepaid subscription of Gs. 6d. 

G. L. GOMME, Clerk of the oan County Council. 

Education Offices, Victorfa Embankment, W.C., 

are ha 4, 1907. 


Qounry OF LON DO RK. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for the 
under-mentioned appointments :- 

1. HACKNEY DOWNS SCROOL, CLAPTON, N.E. 

(i.) ASSISTANT MASTER qualified to teach Practical Mathe- 
matics, Experimental Mechanics, and to exercise a general supervision 
over the Manual Instruction. 

The commencing Salary will be 2001. a year, rising by annual 
increments of 101., subject to satisfactory service, to 3001. a year 

(ii) ASSISTANT MASTER Geenes di in German and English. A 
ee of Phonetics is desirable. 

2. CAMDEN SECONDARY SCHOOL, HILLDROP ROAD, N 
FIVE ASSISTANT MASTERS. 
3. steemes SCHOOL TO BE OPENED IN la SOUTII 
EASTERN DISTRICT OF LONDO 
THREE or MORE ASSISTANT MASTE a 
Where mat ashen wise specified, the minimum commencing Salary 
will be 150/. a a rising by annual increments of 101., subject to 





satisfactory , to 3001. a year, and M. in special cases. A 
commencing slacy higher than that stated above may be allowed to 
Masters with satisfactory experience in a school or schools approved 
by the Council for the purpose. 

ho appointments w ni in all cases be on probation for one year. 





aoe sations should be made on the Official Form, to be Obtained, 
together with particulars of the appointment. from the Clerk of the 
London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, 
W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than 10 4.M. on 
April o 5, 1907, accompanied by Copies of three Testimonials of recent 
aate. 

Candidates applying through the post for the Form of Application 
should enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Full particulars of the Council's requirements as to appointments 
vacant are published in the London County Council Gazette, which 
can be obtained from the Council's Publishers, Messrs. P. 8. King & 
Son, 2 and 4, Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W., price (including 
postage) 14d. ~ issue, or, for the year, a prepaid subscription of 6s. 6d. 

L. GOMME, Clerk of the fenton County Council. 

Education Oftic es, Victoria Embankment, W.C 

March 6, 1907. 





GouNnTY OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applic: ation for the 

xppointment of a HEAT) MASTER of a Secondary School in South- 

t London, to be opened in the first instance in temporary 
premises. 

The commencing Salary will be 5007. a year, rising by annual 
increments of 25. to 6001. a year, and if the Head Master of the 
Temporary School isappointed tothe Permanent School when opened, 
he will proceed to a maximum Salary of 8002. a year by annual incre- 
ments of 201. 

Applications should be made on the Official Form, to he obtained, 
together with particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the 
London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, 
W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than 10 4.m., APRIL 5 
1907, accompanied by Copies of three Testimonials of recent date. 

Candidates applying through the post for the Form of Application 
should enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Full particulars of appointments in the Council's service are 
published in the London County Council Gazette, which can be 
obtained from the Council's Publishers, Messrs. P. S. King & Son, 
2 and 4, Great Smith Street, Westminster r, S.W. price (including 
postage) 14d. an issue, or, for the year, a prepaid Subscription of 6s. 6d. 

G. L. GOMME. Clerk of the — County Council. 

Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C 

March &, 1907. 





HOPNCAS TLE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
(BOYS AND GIRLS.) 
Existing 1327. Refounded by Letters Patent of 
Queen Elizabeth, 1571. 

The GOVERNORS of the SCHOOL invite applications from 
Graduates of any British University for the position of HEAD 
MASTER of the above School. The Appointment to date from 
AUGUST 1, 1907. Stipend, fixed Salary of 1002. per annum, with 
Capitation Grant of 2/. per Pupil or such a sum as will make up a total 
income of not less than 2007. per annum, together with good House, 
capable of accommodating Fifteen Boarders. Rent, Rates, and Taxes 
free. nt number of Pupils Fifty-four (including Pupil-Teachers). 
arr Am Assistant Teachers, one Female and one Male, provided by the 

wernors 

The Governors are es a Scheme for the erection of New 
School Buildings on a fresh site. 

Pupil-Teachers one + of the ing Elementary 
Schools are at prese yoo ‘their Bane tine at the Grammar 
School, which the Lindsey County Council propose to form into a 
Pupil-Teachers’ Centre. 

Applications (Forms of which can be obtained from the undersigned) 
and Copies of not more than a os Testimonials to be sent in to 
me not later than MARCH 3 

Canvassing any of the Gove ae, either directly or indirectly, will 
he a disqualification. 

EED, Solicitor, Horncastle, Clerk to the Governors. 

Horneastie, February 18, 1907. 


hh 











Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








PRESTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL AND PUPIL-TEACHERS’ 
CENTRE. 


WANTED, after the Midsummer Holidays, 197, HEAD MIS- 
TRESS. University Degree (or equivalent) a recommendation. 
Salary 2501. per annum. Forms of Application, which must be sent 
back before MARCH 16, and particulars of information can be 
obtained from the DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, 188, Lancaster 
Toad, Pre ston. 


LEICESTER OWE. MUSEUM AND ART 


The LEICESTER TOWN om aa 9 are prepared to receive applica” 
tions for the position of CURATOR. 

The CURATOR must devote his whole time to the duties. Salary, 
2501. perannum. No fees or other emoluments allowed. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and previous experience, to 
be sent to me, accompanied by not more than three recent Testi- 
monials, endorsed ‘' Curatorship,” on or before MARCH 1s. 

Canvassing is strictly prohibited. 
E. V. HILEY, Town Clerk. 


‘own Hall, Leicester, February 23, 1907. 


‘Mixcellaneens. 
‘UCCE SSF UL AUTHOR of good standing, good 


Business Man, and well connected. desires APPOINT TEX Tin 
good PUBLISE NG ‘IRM, or on Staff of Periodical or Paper, or 
Secretary: ae —Adc ress TAU, xX 1232, Athenwum Press, 13, Bream's 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.¢ 


ITERARY MAN, with large connexion, late 
Candidate Paris Municipal Council, Anthor of Articles on 
Foreign Policy, would like to become PARIS CORRESPONDENT 
for ENGLISH PAPER.—Write C. M., 67, Rue Forge, Noisy le Sec 
Seine), France. 





N OPENING occurs for a GENTLEMAN 
(not over 25 years of age) of sound education and I 

tastes, to obtain TRAINING under a well-known LONDON EDIT 

Premium 1001.—Address, in first instance, to Evpovoog, Box 21, 

Willing’s, 125, Strand, W.c. 


prance at BRITISH MUSEUM and other 
LIBRARIES in maaan, French, Flemish, Dutch, German, and 
i A. RANDOLPH, 123, 








Latin. Seventeen years’ experience. — J. 
Alexandra Road, W tnbledon, 5.W. 


al Nah al : : 
I ITERARY RESEARCH in English, French, 
4 and German at British Museum and elsewhere. Out of Print, 
and Second-hand Books on any Subject in any Language 
supplied. Commissions undertaken at all Sales by Auction. —ALFRED 
SOUTH, 48, Cranbourn Street, Leic ester Square, London, W.C 


UGUENOT wut FRENCH FAMILY HIS- 
TORY.—Some Thousand Pedigrees from Unpublished MS8S8., 
and others. Genealogical Guide. Jacobite Famihes in France.— 
C. E. LART, Charmouth, Dorset ; and London. 
[RAINING FOR PRIVATE SECRETARIAL 
WORK AND INDEXING. 

Secretarial Bureau : 52a, CONDUIT ST., BOND ST., LONDON, W. 
Founded 1895. Telephone: 2426 Gerraxp. 
MISS PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos). 

Empiovep By THE Ixpia Orrice as—Indexer of the East India 
Company's Records ; Dutch and Portuguese Trans 

The Drapers’ Company's Records Catalogued and Arranged. 

Ixpexer or—The Records of the County Borough of Cardiff; The 
Warrington Town Records ; The Blue Books of the Royal Commissions 
on: London Traffic, The Supply of Food in Time of War, Motor Care, 
Canals and Waterways; The Minutes of the Education Committ 
the Somerset County ‘ouncil. 

MISS PETHERBRIDGE trains from Three to Six Pupils every 
year for Private, Secretarial, and Special Indexing Werk. The 
training is one of Apprenticeship, Pupils starting as Junior Members 
of the Staff and wor rking up through all the Branches. It is practical, 
on actual work, each Pupil being individually coached. The training 
consists of Indexing—which includes Research Work and Précis 
Writing—Shorthand, Type-Writing, and Business Training. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF INDEXING. By Mary Peruensnipvog. 
5s. 3d. post free. 

DELICATEor BACKWARD BOY RECEIVED 
into comfortable FAMILY HOME for Long Period. Daily 
Tuition. Two Foreign Boys received for Instruction in English. 
Bracing air; house situated close to sea. Terms, boy under twelve, 
25a. weekly ; hoy over that age, 30a. weekly.—Apply to Mr. P. KIRKBY, 
Cleaveland, Clarence Road, Herne Bay, Kent. 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


I want Nos. 11, 13, 20, 26, 27, 41, 43, 44, 45, 47, 49, 50, 72. 
Report all or any, or any runs of Numbers or Volumes containing 

















W. H. PEET, 424, Underhill Road, Lordship Lane, 8.E. 
COMPLETE SET of the GENEALOGICAL 
MAGAZINE, in 7 vols., FOR SALE. tad rarely met with.— 

Apply to B., 43, Tantallon Road, Balham, 8.V 








LD PAINTINGS (genuine) _ FOR SALE. — 
Cupids in Gapnaiie, Flowers, Foliage, and Birds, in magnificent 
Carved Louis XIV. Frame; splendi ermantel or Gallery Picture, 
Baptiste; Fruit, Campidiglio.—Address B. D., care of J. W. Vickers & 
Co., 5, Nicholas Lane, E.C. 
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HELSEA.—LADY, with larger Flat than she 

requ: wishes TO LET TWO UNFURNISHED ROOMS in 

same. "Tes of *. Kitchen. Convenient Omnibus service.—Box 1233, 
Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, ¢ mantennd Lane, E.C. 


Gupe-Writers, &c. 


UTHOR®S’ MSS., 9d. per 1,000 words. Sermons, 

Page, Gua. and all kinds carefully typed at home 

(Remi mapper. Duplicating from 3a. per 100. Orders 
promptly canented. al yx , 18, geley. Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE- 1 akagg da with one plete gooumney, (St per 
Len Weitere Ms ‘STUART. Al Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 


Tees -WRITING.—MSS., SCIENTIFIC and 
of all descriptions, COPIED. Special attention to work 
requiring care. Dictation Rooms (Shorthand or Type-Writing). 
Usual terms.—Misses FE. B. and L. FARRAN, Donington House, 30, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London. 


De kings hss, 0 9d. obits. 1,000 words. All 
ar 














kinds of MSS., STORIES, P’ &c., coourssely. TYPED. 
bons, 3d. per 1,000. Best references. ae KIN 1 
borough Hill, Wealdstone, Harrow 


YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Wenen —* Tripos ; A em er digher Local; Modern 
Languages. ch, Revision. Translation. Shorthand. Dictation 
Room. ere CAMBRIDGE TYPE-WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 
Street, » Adelphi, w. C. 


'Y PE- WRITING _— AUTHORS’ MSS., PLAY s, 

and SERMONS, 8d. per 1,000 words ; Legal and Technical Work, 

ld. per folio (72 words). Accuracy; and Despatch.—Miss RISDON, 
28, Cobham Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 


, Elmside, Mari- 











Catalogues. 


MOSHER BOOKS. 





T HE 
MY NEW CATALOGUE— 
a remarkable bit of bookcraft in itself —is sent 
free on request to Book-lovers in any part of the 
World. 
THOMAS B. MOSHER, 
Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 


OOKS. — All OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. Imakea special 
feature of exchanging any Saleable Books for others selected from my 
various Histo. Special List of 2,000 Books I particularly want post free. 
—EDW. ER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, ve Bright Btieet, Bir- 
mingham. Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols. illus. unex urgated, 
10. 158.; Farmer and Henley’s Slang Dictionary, 7 vols. (12/.) for 3. 108. 











Sales by Auction. 


The Valuable Collection of Engravings and Etchings, the 
Property of Sir WILFRID LAWSON, Bart. 


sUpPEe Cc ’ 
ESSRS SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their as No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on THIS DAY, SATURDAY, March 9, fae 
four Followin: Days, “at Lo'clock recisely, the valuable COLLECTION 

of ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS, the Property ef Sir WILFRID 

LAWSON, Bart., Brayton, Cumberland, and formed inthe E: 





——$<< 

Miscellaneous Books, including a Collection of Works in 

Oriental Literature, being Portion of the Library of an 
INDIAN BISHOP. 


MESSES. . HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
ON, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
WEDNESDAY, March 13, and Two Following Days, at 1 o’cloc ok, jis. 
CELLANEOUS BOOKS, comprising a Collec’ he of Standard Works j in 
Oriental Literature, including Sanskrit, Hebrew, Syriac, and Persian 
—Books on India—Hawkins's Voyage into the South Sea, Original 
Edition, 1622—and a few Books relating to America—Ireland’s Life 








Century by his Ancestor the tenth Baronet, who died in 1806. 
_May be viewed. 


J “aluable Rocke @ and ‘Tiuminated and ad ether Manuscripts. 


r y 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
—— Strand, W.C.. on FRIDAY, March 15, and Following Day, 
1 o'clock precisely, valuable PRINTED BOOKS and choice 
Hau MINA 'D and other MANUSCRIPTS—Sacred and Secular 
d h Letters and Modern Historieal and Literary Documents— 
ditto rinei es and First Editions of Modern Authors—very fine 
pee cage ese Be ore, Missals, Breviaries, Bibles, Private Prayer Books— 
Early Metrica! Romances— Historical and Ecclesiastical Writings— 
Productions of the Early English Press—Collections relating to Fairs 
and other Pleasure Resorts— Publications of the Kelmscott and other 
Presses—First Editions of Shelley and C. Lamb—The Three Original 
Voyages of Frobisher—Original Drawings from Holbein’s Portraits, 
done for C — 8 Edition, 1780-1790, Thackeray's King Glumpus 
and The Exqui 
AUT( OGRAPH MANUSCRIPTS OF ROBERT BURNS; 
and many other Rare and Valuable Books and Manuscripts. 
May be gy twodays prior. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated 
copies 2s. eac’ 








A Selected Portion of the valuable Library of the late 
GEORGE GRAY, Esq. (Clerk of the Peace, co. Glasgore, 
Town Clerk of Ruthers glen). 


MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION (by order of the Executors), at their 
House, No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
March 20, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock precisely, a SELECTED 
PORTION of the valuable LIBRARY af the late GEORGE GRAY, 
(Clerk of the Peace for the County of Glasgow and Town Clerk of 
Rutherglen), comprising very rare Works in First or Early Editions 
in Old and Modern Scottish and English Literature, including the 
Poetical Writings of Alexander, Earl of Stirling, Barbour, Burns, 
Blake, Byron, Ferguson, i Dougal Graham, Keats, Lamb, Lauder, 
Lyndsay, Milton, Peele, Ramsay, Boots, Shakespeare, es Swin- 
vurne, Tennyson, Wordsworth, &c.—Collecticn of Chap-Books—Street 
Ballad Literature—Scottish and other Broadsides—Fine-Art Works 
and Series of Portraits and Engravings—the Kilmarnock Burns, and 
several Autograph Letters, Manuscript Songs, &c.— Rare Works, 
a. Theological, and Antiquarian, by Scotch Writers—Sir 
Fraser's Scottish Family Histories—Best Editions of Modern 
English Historians—Specimens of Early Scottish Printing—and many 
other valuable Works in General English Literature, 


___ May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








The very choice and valuable Collection of Books, the Property 
of WILLIAM C. VAN ANTWERP, Esq., of New York. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, a 
Street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, March 2&2, and Follow Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, the very a, and valuable COLLEC ION ‘OF 
BOOKS, the Property of WILLIAM C. VAN ANTWERP, Esa. (of 
New York), comprising the rarest Editions of Classical English 
ms riters from Chaucer to Tennyson, and Specimens of the Productions 

the Earliest English Printers, including a fine Sequence of the 
Pitet Editious of the Writings of Addison, Arnold, Bacon, Barbour, 





LAISHER’S REDUCED-PRICE BOOK LIST. 
CATALOGUE No. 352, MARCH, 1907, NOW READY. 
Containing offers of many important Stocks recently purchased. 
WILLIAM G@ ne ISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller 

5, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
Alsoa CATALOGUE of © vaeent, MODERN, and STANDARD 


E. 
All Catalogues post free on application. 


ARRY H. PEACH, 37, Belvoir Street, 

Leicester. SECOND ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 

of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS will be issued on MARCH 15, post 
free on application. 











woovcuts, EARLY BOOKS, MSS., &e. 
LEIGHTON’S ILLUSTRATE cD CATALOGUE, 
i 350 Facsimi 
Thick a art cloth, “—P half-morocco, 308. 
Pt. XI. (2nd Supp.), B-Boe, with 164 Facsimiles, 2s, Now Ready. 
J. & J. LEIGHTON, 
40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, W. 





and Fletcher, Browne, Browning, Bunyan, Burns, Burton, 
sutler, Byron, Caxton, Chapman, Chaucer, Contes. Crashaw, Danie! 
Jefoe, Drant, Drayton, Fox, Goldsmith, Gray, — S. Johnson, 
. Jonson, Keats, Lamb, Lydgate, Marston, Massinger, Milton, 
Middleton, More, Petowe, Pope, Scott, Shakespeare, Sidne: penser, 
Switt, Swinburne. Tennyson, hackeray, Walton, Watts, Wordsworth; 
Ww yeherley, &c.—the First Four Folios and Ten Original Quarto Plays 
of Swanenueare—- thie celebrated First Edition of Walton's Angler, 
a the Rowfant Library—the rarest Americana, by Botero, Eden, 

Drake, Purchas, Hubbard, Hakluyt, Franklin, Frobisher, Foxe, 
Lescarbot, Esquemeling, &c.—and other Works. All are generally in 
very fine condition. 


May be viewed two days prior. 





Cvtalogues may be had. 





i Books, including the Library of the Rev. JAMES J. 

VWNES, removed from Somerset; a Portion of the 

yh of a Gentleman, removed from Bushey ; and other 
Private Properties. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
THURS YAY, March 14, and rocwine Day, at ten minutes past 
1 oclock precisely, valuable BOOKS, including the following: 
Gulliver's Travels, First Edition — Lamb's Ulysses, First Edition, 
boards, uncut—Ornithological Works by Meyer, Bree, Macgillivray, 
&c.—Sowerby's Botany—and other important Botanical Works in 
quarto and tolio—a fine Fifteenth-Century MS. on Vellum—and other 
interesting items. 





ry : > . 
ATALOGUE No. 46.—Drawings, Engravings, 
Etchings, and Books, including Engravings after Turner in 
Line and Mezzotint—Turner'’s Liber Studiorum—Lucas's _ oe 
after Gynstatie—* ‘oloured Prints by ne ag Books— 
Works Wy John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, 
Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


B %ecoxnann toons DOBELL 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, and Fusesaume, 
Charing Cross Road, London, W. 
A large Stock oe Old ho Rare Books in ‘ine lish Literature, 
includin, ed and the Brarneg, orn os jae aye ‘irst Editions of 
vous Auth —Ill Books, &e. CATALOGUES 








theo on on aati 


NCIENT and MODERN COINS 8. = Collectors 
and Antiquarians are invited to PINK & SON, 
Limited, for Js ee Co) oR, (gratis) of their aa MISMATIC CIRCU- 
LAR. The oman ry English Coins on View and for 
Sale at y ny Pie: —SPINK & SON, Limitep, Experts, Valuers 
and Cataloguers, 16, 17, and 18, Piccadilly, London, W. Established 
upwards of a“ Century. 


LD BOOKS. — Curious and Scarce Books, 
includin Topography. Books of Humour and Jest Books, Black 
Letter, Trials, Romances, Dramatic Items, Old Poetry, Drama, and 
donoe wee Literature.—Catalogue of READER, 1, Parton Street, 
LOnUon 











Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879, 


The interests of Authors capably re; pourecsn presented. Agreemeiits for 
Publishing arranged. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 
mouials on application to Mir. A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row, 








Wines and Cigars. 
THURSDAY NEXT, at 2 o'clock. 
R. J. Ci STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


ms, 38 King Stret, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
the REMAINING Fa jg of the CELLAR of WINES of the late 
H. L. MATTH ~ removed from Rosedale, West End Lane, 
Kilburn. pa ty with | yines and Spirits from other sources. Also a 
small Property comprising Havana Cigars in fine condition. 

Catalogues on application. 


Lepidoptera. 
TUESDAY, March 19, at 1 o'clock. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his 
Rooms, 38, King Street. Covent —— dondon, W.C., the 
important and valuable COLLECTION of LEPLIDOPTERA-R HOPA. 
ICERA of the PAL.EARCTIC REGION, including China, Japan, 
and the Himalayas, “gate at great expense by the Rey. Hl. C. 
ANG, M.D. M-R.C.S. L.R.C.P. F.E.S., author of the well-known 
“Butterflies of Europe,’ Bae «Sh nearly all the known Species and 
named Varieties, Bang Hn ce compen by long Series in the finest 
condition, of which rnassius and Colias are especially valuable, 
pene with the first-rate Mahogany Cabinets in which they are 
arranged 
On view day prior 10 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 





Sales of Miscellaneous Property. 


R. J. C. STEVENS begs to aumomnce, — 

AV SALES are held EVERY FRIDAY, at his Roo Kin, 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., for the disposal a of Mire RU. 
SCOPES SLIDES, and OBJECTIVES — Telesco; escopes—T heodolites— 
Levels—Electrical and Scientific bmn IG roe te Lenses, and 
of F Lanterns with Slides 
= all Accessories ‘in great variety 4 Best_ Make: 
Furniture—-Jewellery—and other Miscellaneous Property 


On view Thursday 2 to 5 and morning of tale. 





po—Housshold 





< leon, First. Edition, 4 vols. Pr Zoology of the Voyage of the 

le, Coloured Plates, 5 vols.; NATURAL HISTORY and other 
Bos the Property oe late ang SOUTHWELL (by order of the 
Executors); VETE RIAN BOOKS from the Library of the 
late Prof. W. PRIC HARD: 2x COLLECTION of BOOKS on MUSIC. 
the Property of the late Dr. E. M. LOUTT—a Set of Notes and Queries, 
from the Commencement in 1849 to 1891, with the Indexes—Books 
Freemasonry—Pepys's Diary, by W heatley, 10 vols. — Library Sets of 
Dickens, Thackeray, Surtees, and other Standard Authors—Books in 
General Literature—Engravings relating to America, &c. 


To be viewed and Catalogues | had. 





The Library formed by the late WM. ROOTS, Esq,, MD, 
F.S.A., of ‘Kingston- -on-Thames, sold by Order of W. 
Roots, Esq., on changing residence. 


f[ BSSES. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., of 
WEDNESDAY, March 20, at 1 o'clock, the above LIBRARY, po 
rising a unique and interesting Set of Ten Volumes relating to 
‘apoleon and Wellington, extra-illustrated by the insertion of several 
ag Coloured Plates of Military Costume, Portraits, Engray- 
&c.—extra-illustrated copies of Vhurchill’s Life of Nelson, dto, 
Goines Great Civil War, and Clarendon’s Rebellion, 7 vols. —the 
Strawberry Hill bon ig of ‘elope. History of Surrey, with additional 
Engravings inserted, 5 vols.—a fine extra-illustrated copy of Brayley's 
History of Surrey, extended to 11 vols., 4to, with numerous Original 
Water-Colour Drawings by J. and E. Hassell and others, as well as a 
wofusion of Old Coloured Engravings, Topographical Prints, and 
Portraits—Books with Coloured Plates by Rowlandson and Leech, &e, 


Catalogues on application 








Rare and Valuable Books, Manuscripts, and Bookbindings, 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


UCTION at their Rooms, 116, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
Ww EDNBSDAY, March 20, and Following Day, RARE "and 
VALUABLE BOOKS. including De Bry's Voyages, the Original Latin 
Edition, Parts I. to 1X., 1590-1617—Hakluyt’s Vo yyages, a perfect Copy, 
3 vols. in 2, 1598-1600—a fine Copy of Purchas’s P: ilgrimes, 5 vols. 1025-47 
—Lerius, ‘Historia Navigationis in Braziliam, a unique Copy, 1586, and 
other Americana — Books bearing the pangs — = Ben Jonson, 
Hobbes, Locke, and Pope— Milton's Paradise Regain First Edition, 
entirely uncut, 1671—Manuscripts on Vellum, "ates beautifully 
illuminated Fifteenth-Century Hora—a printed Hore on Vellum, wit 
the woodcuts illuminated, G. Hardouyn, 1520—interesting Specimens of 
Book-bindings, both English and Foreign, including a good Example ot 
~ Grolier Binding—a Sketch-Book ae Original Drawings by 
M. Thackeray, and the Original Drawing by H. K. Browne for the 
Trial Scene in Pickwick—First Editions of De Quincey’s Confessions 
of an Opium-Eater, 1822—Carlyle's French Revolution, 3 vols. 187, 
end Ruskin's Poems, 1850, in the Original Boards—The Germ, 
Original Edition, 1850—a Large-Paper Copy of the Military Costume 
of Europe, 2 vols. old morocco, Goddard and Booth, 1812-21, the 
Property of a LADY ; Ackermann’s Oxford and Cambridge Universities 
and the Public Schools, 5 vols. —a splendid set of Gould's Works, in- 
cluding the Birds of Asia, 7 vols., Great ae ge 5 vols., Homming 
Birds, 6 vols., Birds of New Guinea, 5 vols. 28 vols. full moroceo 
extra, and other Orithological Works by fa Bree, Yarrell, 
Stevenson, &c.—Dickens’ Works, Edition de Luxe, 30 vols,—also 
Standard Historical Works and ‘Books in General Literature, the 
Property of G. W. SMALLEY, Esq. 


Catalogues on | application. 











THE MASSEY-MAINWARING COLLECTION. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 

their Great Kooms, King Street, St. James's Square, on MONDAY, 

— 11, and Five Following Days, and MONDAY, March 18, at 

o'clock precisely (by order of the Trustees), the FIRST PORTION of 

the MASSEY-MAINWARING COLLECTION, comprising Old Silver 

Plate—Jewels— Objects of Art and Vertu—Old French Decorative 
Objects—and Pictures. 





Pictures by Old Masters, the Property of Sir W. J. 
FARRER and others. 


MESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL hy AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's Square, on SATURDAY, 
March 16 (after the Sale of the Massey-Mainwaring Pictures, PIC- 
TURES by OLD MASTERS. the Property of Sir W. FARRER 
and PICTURES and DRAWINGS, the Property of a EADY and 
from numerous Private Collections and reais rent sourees. 


Books WRITTEN OR 
BERTRAM DOBELL. 
JUST READY, small 4to, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 
STRODE, with an Introductory Memoir. 

Though William pont gy (b. 1600, d. 1645) had a great reputation in 
his own time as a his works have never before been collected. 
With the sublication —_ this book he will take the place to which he 
is entitled, beside such poets as Carew, Cartwright, Randolph, and 
Herrick, 


EDITED BY 





SECOND EDITION, crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS 
TRAHERNE. 

“Let all lovers of good poetry rejoice with Mr. Dobell, for he has 
rescued a poet out of the dust, and advanced him to a deserved 1) lace 
beside two such men as Herbert and Vaughan.”—Mx, Quitten Covel. 

8vo, cloth, pp. 240. 48. 6d. net. 


CATALOGUE OF BOOKS PRINTED FOR 
PRIVATE CIRCULATION. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 38. net ; or on Hand-niade Paper, 63. net. 
SIDELIGHTS ON CHARLES LAMB. 
“The least circumstance connected with ‘ Elia’ is of such interest 
to all his readers that Mr. Dobell’s book should he are a large} ublic. 
RK. 


LUCAS. 
Crown &vo, cloth, 38. net ; or on Hand-made Paper, 78. 6d. net. 


ROSEMARY AND PANSIES. 


““Mr. Dobell’s book of poems is full of charming things. 
Daily News. 


16mo, cloth, 38. 6d. 
THE CITY OF DREADFUL NIGHT ANP 
OTHER POEMS (selected). By JAMES THOMSON ("B.Y.”). 
B. DOBELL, 77, Charing Cross Road, London. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO ’S 
FIRST LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS SPRING 1907. 


en Sees 


THE KINGDOM OF MAN. By E. Ray Lankesrer, M.A. 


D.Sc. LL.D. F.R.S. &e. With about 60 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


LITERARY RAMBLES IN FRANCE. 


EDWARDS. Fully illustrated. Demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE TRAVELS OF THE KING. Charles II. in Germany 


and Flanders, 1654-60. By EVA SCOTT, Author of ‘The King in Exile,’ ‘ Rupert, 
Prince Palatine,’ &c. Illustrated. Demy Svo, 15s. net. 


A CONSIDERATION OF THE STATE OF IRELAND 


IN THE XIXth CENTURY. By G. LOCKER LAMPSON. Demy Svo, 1ss. net. 


RUSSIA AND REFORM. 


10s. 6d. net. 
This book gives the chief things which Englishmen ought to know if they wish to form 
an intelligent Judgment of Russian affairs. 


FACTORS IN MODERN HISTORY: and their Applica- 


tion to the Problems around us. Ten Studies, mainly in the life and growth of the 
16th and 17th Centuries. By A. F. POLLARD, M.A. F.R.Hist.s., Professor of 
Constitutional History at University College, London. Demy 8vo, 7s. Gd. net. 


CONTEMPORARY FRANCE. By Gasrrer Hanoravx. 


Translated from the French. In 4 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 15s, net each volume: 


VOL. IIL, 1874-5. : 
Already Published. 
VOL. IL, 1873-4. 


By M. Beruam- 


By Bernarp Pares. Demy 8vo, 


VOL. L, 1870-3. 


THE ENGLISH PEASANTRY AND THE ENCLOSURE 


OF COMMON FIELDS. By GILBERT SLATER, M.A. With an Introduction by 
EARL CARRINGTON. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 


THE LABOUR MOVEMENT IN AUSTRALASIA. A 


Study in Social Democracy. By VICTOR S. CLARK, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


A TREASURY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. ‘Selected 
and Arranged by KATE M. WARREN, Lecturer in English Language and Litera- 
ture at Westtield College (University of London), with an Introduction by Rev. 
STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. Demy 8vo, 1,000 pp., 7s. 6d. net; also in Six Parts, 
cloth, 1s. net ewch. 


EUROPEAN ANIMALS: their Geological History and 


Geographical Distribution. By Dr. SCHARFF, B.Sc. Ph.D. F.L.S. Illustrated. 
Large crown S8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BIRD: its Form and Function. By C. Witi14M Bezse. 


Curator of Ornithology of the New York Zoological Park. Author of ‘Two Bird 
Lovers in Mexico.’ With over 370 Lilustrations, chiefly photographed from life by 
the Author. Small 4to. 14s. net. 


NIMROD’S WIFE. By Grace Gauiatin Seton, Author of 


‘A Woman Tenderfoot.’ With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


THE GODDESS OF REASON. By Mary Jounsroy, Author | 


AAAA LRLRELPLPLP POO 


THE ATONEMENT IN LITERATURE AND LIFE. 


By CHARLES A. DINSMORE, Author of ‘The Teachings of Dante.’ Crown Svo, 
6s. net. 


EMMA LADY HAMILTON. A Biography. Compiled from 


New and Original Documents; with an Appendix of Notes and Letters. By 
WALTER SICHEL. Popular Edition, Revised, with Frontispiece. Demy svo, 
78. Gd. net. 5 


LEAVES FROM THE GOLDEN LEGEND. Chosen by 


H. D. MADGE, LL.M. With Illustrations by C. M. WATTS. New Edition. iémo, 
gilt top, 3%. 6d. net. 


LONDON CITY CHURCHES. By A. E. Daniett. With 


numerous Illustrations by LEONARD MARTIN and from Photographs ; also a Map 
showing the position of the Churches, Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ANCIENT EGYPT. By Pexcy 


E. NEWBERRY and JOHN GARSTANG. New Edition. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. net. 


RELIGIONS: ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
Feap. 8vo, 1s. net per volume. 
NEW srry 
THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT ROME. By 


BAILEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. 


SHINTO: the Ancient Religion of Japan. 


C.M.G., Author of ‘ History of Japanese Literature.’ 


Cyrib 


By W. G. Aston, 


MRS. C. S. PEEL’S COOK BOOKS.-—1-. net each. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


FISH AND HOW TO COOK JT. 
DISHES MADE WITHOUT MEAT. 


THE NATIVE RACES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
Edited by NORTHCOTE W. THOMAS. _ A Series of Illustrated Ethnographical 
Handbooks intended to convey accurate information in a popular and readable form. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 6s. net each. 


NATIVES OF BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. 
WERNER. With 32 Full-Page Illustrations. 

NATIVES OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. By CG. 
HILL-TOUT. With 32 Full-Page Illustrations, 

NATIVES OF NORTHERN INDIA. By W. Crooks, B.A. 


With 32 Full-Page Illustrations. 


NATIVES OF AUSTRALIA. 


With 32 Full-Page Illustrations. 


O'GORMAN’S MOTOR POCKET BOOK: an Elementary 


Instruction Book on Motor Cars and their Handling. By MERVYN O’GORMAN, 
M.Inst, E.E. M.Inst.Mech.E. 1907 Edition enlarged to 725 pp. With 301 Ilustra- 
tions. Full leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


By A. 


By Norrucore W. Tuomas. 


of ‘By Order of the Company,’ ‘The Old Dominion,’ &c. A Drama of the French | 


Revolution, in Five Acts. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 


DRAMATIC OPINIONS AND ESSAYS. By G. Beryarp 
SHAW. Containing as well a Word on the Dramatic Opinions and Essays of 
G. BERNARD SHAW by JAMES HUNEKER. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
net. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR A FREE STAGE IN LONDON. | 


By WATSON NICHOLSON. Extra crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


THE VIRGIL POCKET BOOK (Vergilii Musa Consolatrix). 


Arranged by S. E. WINBOLT, with an Introduction by ARTHUR SIDGWICK. 
lémo, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


SPINOZA: a Handbook to the Ethics. By J. Attaysoy 


PICTON, Author of ‘The Religion of the Universe,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


A HANDBOOK OF EGYPTIAN RELIGION. By Prof. 


ERMAN. Translated from the German by A. S. GRIFFITHS. Illustrated. Demy 
SvO, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE HEBREW LITERATURE OF WISDOM. 


F. GENUNG. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


By Joun 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
NEW CHRONICLES OF REBECCA. By Karte Doveuss 


WIGGIN, Author of ‘ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.’ Lllustrated by F. C. YOUN. 


THE FIGHTING CHANCE. By Roserr W. Cuampzns, 
Author of ‘The Reckoning,’ ‘Cardigan,’ &c. Illustrated by FRED PEGRAM. 
(Third Edition, 


‘THE GOOD COMRADE. By Una L. Sitperrap, Author of 


‘Curayl,’ ‘The Success of Mark Wyngate,’ &c. 

CONFLICT. By Constance Smeptey, Author of ‘The Heart o’ 
Gold,’ &e. 

DR. PONS. By Pavi Gwywye, Author of ‘ Marta.’ 

THE THREE COMRADES. 
of ‘ Holyland.’ 

REED ANTHONY, COWMAN. 


of ‘The Log of a Cowboy.’ 


BACHELOR BETTY. 


By Gustav Frenssen, Author 
By Anpy Apams, Author 


By WINIFRED JAMES. 


‘THE WIDDA MAN. By T. Kivesron Crarke. 





London: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. Lrp. 10 Orange Street W.C. 
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THE 
ANNUAL SALE 


OF BOOKS 
AT 


MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY 


begins on Monday. It is 
distinguished by the fact that, 
for the first time, a Complete 
Catalogue is issued, which will 
be sent free and post free on 
request. Moreover, wherever 
necessary, books have been 
re-bound, so that all are in new 
bindings, and every book is fit 


for any Library. 


Catalogues may be obtained free at 
the Head Office or the Branches, or 
will be sent free and post free on 
request. Books may be selected 


in person, or ordered by post. 


SALE COMMENCES 
MONDAY MORNING, MARCH 11. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 


OR AT THE BRANCHES, 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; 
BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


NATIONAL LIFE AND CHARACTER IN THE MIRROR OF 
EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Edmund Dale, M.A., D.Litt. 


‘This book has for its purpose to reveal, or at least to illustrate the devel 


. x P »p- 
ment of, the national life and character of the English people, from the coming : 

Royal 8vo the Anglo-Saxons in the fifth century to the creation of an Anglo-Norman nation 
8s net in the fourteenth, by a careful study of the literary products of the successive 


periods that lie in and within those limits....The general reader will tind the book 
as a whole no less interesting than will the scholar.”—Scottish Review. 


GEORGE CRABBE: POEMS. Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., 


Master of Peterhouse. (Cambridge English Classics.) 


This edition is now complete in three volumes. It is the most comprehensive 
collection of Crabbe's Poems ever published, the volumes containing a large number 


Crown Svo of poems now printed for the tirst time. 
4s 6d net “Dr. Ward brings the work of editing to such a point of perfection that it 
each vol becomes in his hands a fine art....It is rare that so much sound and thorough 


scholarship is found with such complete lack of any display, so that only an expert 
can realise how much work has been done and how properly it has been manipu- 
lated.” —Tribune. 


COWLEY: ESSAYS, PLAYS, AND SUNDRY VERSES. Edited 
by A. R. Waller, M.A. (Cambridge English Classics.) 


“* We tind the purest and sincerest expression... in the verse and prose of the 
Essays; in the beauty and distinction of his praise of the country life and its 


pursuits and of the ria media they offer to the scholar of moderate means, and in 
—— oo the charming descants on Beatus ille, which, whether from Horace or Claudian, or 
8 ne nag 


the poet himself, move us by their truth and tenderness. It is in such verse and 
in such prose, both alike exquisite, that Cowley outlives all caprices of fashion.” 
Westiucinster Gazette, 


DE REPUBLICA ANGLORUM. A Discourse on the Common- 


wealth of England, by Sir Thomas Smith. Edited by L. Alston; with a Preface by the 
late Professor F'. W. Maitland. 


The Discourse of Sir Thomas Smith, Queen Elizabeth’s Secretary of State, 

was first published in 1583, some eighteen years after it was written and some six 

Crown 8vo years after the death of the author. The rapidity with which new editions of it 
4s net were issued shows how widely it was read. 


“The book has lost nothing in the able hands of Mr. Alston, and should prove 
a great boon to students of constitutional history.”—Law Times. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH NATION. By H. Munro 
Chadwick, Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. 


An account of the early history of the English Nation, which may serve to call 


Demy 8vo attention to a tield of investigation long neglected, especially in this country. The 
4 maps origin of the Saxons, Angles, and Jutes who invaded Britain is traced, and the 
7s 6d net author carefully considers the evidence existing in those areas of Europe from 


which they are said to have come. 


SIR GEORGE STOKES: MEMOIR AND SCIENTIFIC CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. Selected and arranged by Joseph Larmor, F.R.S. 


In addition to the scientitic correspondence, the book contains appreciations 
by Professor G. D. Liveing, the late Sir Michael Foster, Sir W. Huggins and the 
Demy 8vo Bishop of Bristol, and a memoir by Mrs. Laurence Humphry. 
2 vols. 4 plat ‘*A worthy memorial of one of the most famous mathematicians and physicists 
vols, @ plates of our time.”—Daily Graphic. 
24s net “The publication of his correspondence should add considerably to his reputa- 
tion, since it shows clearly his influence on the progress of physical oo 
cotsman. 


EDUCATION DURING THE RENAISSANCE, 1400-1600. By 
Professor W. H. Woodward. 


“If there is ever to come a day when educational controversies are really 
omens — on pA ape — largely ae the efforts of such — 
Cro as Professor Woodward....[His book] is not a pedagogic treatise ; it is a series 0 
wa Ove essays on a number of individuals who expressed ideas on education. ‘Laker 
4s 6d net together they may be said to sum up what the men of the Renaissance have to tell 
us on the difficult problem of how the young citizen ought to be equipped for the 

battle of life.”—Daily News. 


A HISTORY OF CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP from the Sixth 


Century B.C. to the end of the Middle Ages. By John Edwin Sandys, Litt.D., Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Second edition. 


In this new edition the text, notes and illustrations have all been submitted to 
a careful revision. In the notes many references to recent literature have been 
Crown 8vo inserted, and in all about twenty-eight pages of new matter have been added. 
10s 6d net “Tt is not too much to say that the book will form part of the necessary 
omteest of the classical scholar....{It] is worthy of the best traditions of English 
scholarship.” — Bookman. 


Lonpos, Ferrer Lanz: Cambridge University Press Warehouse: C. F. Cray, Manacer 
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BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. 





“THE EXTRA 


ILLUSTRATED 


EDITION’ 


Edited by ROGER INGPEN 


While this edition will be fully annotated and contain a 
selection of Johnsoniana, its principal feature will be the 
illustrations. The Publishers claim for this reprint that it 
is the most amply illustrated of any issue of Boswell’s famous 
biography that has appeared. The object of the Editor in 
selecting the illustrations has been to choose only authentic 
pictures and those that illustrate the book in the right sense 
of the term, such as portraits, views, autographs, and title- 
pages. As Boswell’s life of Johnson is in itself a history of 


With over Four Hundred 


Illustrations and 
In Twelve Monthly Parts at One Shilling net. 


English literature in the eighteenth century, among the 
portraits included are practically those of all the men and 
women of note in literature, and a great many in art, drama, 
and social life, painted by Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, 
and the great masters during that period when the art of 
English portrait-painting was at its zenith. Such a wonderful 
gallery of famous people reproduced in the best manner (many 
in photogravure), and some appearing for the first time, is 
alone sufficient to render this edition of Boswell remarkable. 


Twelve Photogravure Plates. 


Part I Now Ready. 





RECOLLECTIONS EDUCATION 


AND SOCIAL LIFE OF 
By J. WILSON HARPER, D.D. 


OF A HUMOURIST 


By A. w. iu BECK E T rn 


(For more than twenty-five years Assistant Editor of 








With Photogravure Portrait. 


vice. "Times, 





“128. 6d. net. 


“He reviews in an interesting way 
the aim and history of education.. - 
and urges ina liberal spirit the need By Ss A R a H 
Punch). of adapting educational methods and 
curricula to an ideal of social ser- 


4s, 6d. net. 


THE COUNTESS 
HUNTINGDON 
AND HER CIRCLE 





TT i. as 
With many Photogravure and other Ilustrations. 





12s. 6d. net. 





THE HISTORY, LAW, AND 
PRACTICE OF THE STOCK 
EXCHANGE 


By A. P. POLEY, B.A., and F. H. 
CARRUTHERS GOULD. 


5s. net. 6s. 


NOVELS BY 
ROBERT HUGH BENSON ya, val nso 


A MIRROR OF SHALOTT 


(Shortly. ) 


STANDARD SCIENCE BOOKS 


New Uniform and Cheaper Series. 


GREAT ASTRONOMERS. 


By Sir ROBERT BALL, F.R.S. New 
and Revised Edition. 


IN STARRY REALMS. By 





ENCYCLOPADIA OF 
MARINE LAW 


By LAWRENCE DUCKWORTH. 
5s. net. 


DICTIONARY OF COMMER. 
CIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
IN FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, AND ITALIAN 
7s. 6d. net. 


BY THE LATE 


HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D. 


(New Uniform and 
Cheaper Edition.) 


THE POETRY OF PLANTS 
THE CLOCK OF NATURE 
THE SPRING OF THE DAY 


Each in crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 
3s. 6d. net. 





THE SENTIMENTALISTS. 


‘* A full-length portrait of a poseur...... We 
have encountered nothing better in its way 
than this merciless analysis of the psychology 


of the histrionie temperament...... Father 


Benson has given us a very well-written and 
engrossing book.” —Spectator. 


6s. 
THE QUEEN'S TRAGEDY 
6s. 
BY WHAT AUTHORITY ? 
THE —, 
ACHIEVEMENT 
6s. 
THE LIGHT INVISIBLE 
3s. 6d. 


RICHARD RAYNAL, 


SOLITARY 
3s. 6d. 


Sir ROBERT BALL, F.R.S. New and 
Revised Edition. 


IN THE HIGH HEAVENS. 


By Sir ROBERT BALL, F.R.S. New 
and Revised Edition. 


ASTRONOMY FOR EVERY- 


BODY. A Popular Exposition of the 
Wonders of the Heavens. By Professor 
SIMON NEWCOMB. With an Introduc- 
tion by Sir ROBERT S. BALL. 


BY LAND AND SKY. The 


Record of a Balloonist. By JOHN M. 
BACON, F.R.A.S. 


MINUTE MARVELS OF 
NATURE. Being some Revelations of 
the Microscope. By JOHN J. WARD. 
Illustrated by Photo-Micrographs taken 
by the Author. 


PEEPS INTO NATURE'S 
WAYS. Being Chapters on Insect, Plant, 
and Minute Lite. By JOHN J. WARD. 
Illustrated from Photographs and Photo- 
Micrographs taken by the Author. 

Each in medium 8vo, bevelled boards, cloth 
gilt, gilt top, illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. 





SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Lrp., No. 1 AMEN CORNER, E.C. 
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With a Preface by ANDREW LANG. 
Svo, 6s. 6d. net. 


LITERARY FORGERIES. 
By J. A. FARRER. 


“Mr. Farrer’s book is an interesting excursion into a 
singular field of research, and should be read with interest 
by all who care about the shady side of autograph collect- 
ing.” —Manchester Guardian. 








“A most charming book.” 
County GENTLEMAN. 


ANIMAL ARTISANS, 


AND OTHER STUDIES OF BIRDS AND 
BEASTS. 


By C. J. CORNISH, M.A. F.Z.S. 


With a Prefatory Memoir by his Widow, 2 Portraits of the 
Author, and 12 Drawings by PATTEN WILSON. 
8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 
“4 book which, from the first page to the last, is full of 
curious knowledge of the habits and instincts of animals.” 
Standard. 


THE WORLD MACHINE: the 


First Phase, The Cosmic Mechanism. By CARL 
SNYDER, Author of ‘ New Conceptions in Science,’ 
&ec. 8vo, 98. net. 

“If we might ventnre on a prophecy, we should say that 
Mr. Snyder is destined to become the leading materialistic 
thinker of the early part of this century....This is one of 
the most fascinating and able books which it has ever fallen 
to the lot of the present writer to review. The author has 
a wide range of scientific knowledge—which is a highly 
desirable possession for an enterprise of this kind, but by 
no means so constantly found amongst the professed 
materialists as we might suppose. Furthermore, he has the 
scientific imagination, which can not only reach out to large 
ideas, but can control them.”—AMorning Post. 











ABRIDGED EDITION OF MYERS’ HUMAN 
PERSONALITY. 
IN ONE VOLUME, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


HUMAN PERSONALITY AND ITS 


SURVIVAL OF BODILY DEATH. By FREDERIC 
W. H. MYERS. Edited and Abridged by his Son, 
LEOPOLD HAMILTON MYERS. 


THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL 
THEOLOGY.—New Volume. 


SIN. By the Rev. H. V. S. Eck, M.A. 


Rector of Bethnal Green. Crown 8vo, 5s. 








BY THE NEW LADY MARGARET 
PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


PERSONAL IDEALISM AND 
MYSTICISM. The Paddock Lectures for 1906, de- 
livered at the General Seminary, New York. By 
WILLIAM RALPH INGE, M.A. D.D., late Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. net. 





OUTLINES OF EUROPEAN 


HISTORY. By A. J. GRANT, M.A., King’s College, 

Cambridge, Professor of History in Leods University. 

With 17 Maps and 96 Illustrations. Crown S8vo, 3s. 6d. 
[On Monday nezt. 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY. 


A CHILD'S GARDEN OF , {t0:h, leather, 
VERSES. By _ Roserr is 
Louis Stevenson. With an 
Introduction specially written 
for this edition by Mr. 

AnprEw Lane, and Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. 2s. 3s. 
[On Monday next. net. net. 

THE STRANGE CASE OF 
DR. JEKYLL AND MR. 
HYDE, with other Fabies. 
— LOUIS STEVEN- 





2s. 3s. 
net. net. 


APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA. 23. 6d. 3s. 6d. 
By CARDINAL NEWMAN. net. net. 
THE STORY OF MY HEART. 
By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 2s. 38. 
With Frontispiece Portrait. net. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS. 
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THE WHIRLPOOL OF EUROPE. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY AND THE HABSBURGS. 
By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN and ETHEL COLQUHOUN. 


Demy 8vo, Maps, &c., profusely illustrated, 15s. net ; post free, 15s. 6d. 
A comprehensive but vivid account of that great conglomerate of nationalities, Austria-Hungary. 
It appeals to the historial reader, the lover of the picturesque, and particularly to all who wish to 
understand the evolution of social and political life in Europe. 


CERTAIN DELIGHTFUL ENGLISH TOWNS 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


Demy 8vo, profusely illustrated, 10s. 6d. 
In this volume, as in ‘ London Films,’ the genial litterateur chats about things English and reveals 
the impressions of a sensitive and sympathetic mind as he takes his readers to Oxford, Bath, Canterbury, 
Exeter, Bristol, and elsewhere. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


By MARK TWAIN. 


Crown 8vo, illustrated, 6s. 

A serious answer to those questions which the public generally has been asking about Christian 
Science and Mrs. Eddy—its much-talked-of founder. In spite of the serious intentions of the author, 
his humorous vein asserts itself, and parts of the work will rank among the funniest things he has 
written. 7 








ur 1 
444 arch 


THE HIGH AND PUISSANT PRINCESS 
MARGUERITE OF AUSTRIA. 


By CHRISTOPHER HARE. 


Demy 8vo, illustrated, 103. 6d. 





[ Murch 15. 





PEACEFUL PERSONALITIES 
AND WARRIORS BOLD. 


By FREDERIC VILLIERS. 


Demy 8vo, illustrated, 10s. 6d. net; post free, 10s. 11d. 


[March 15. 


** Particularly appropriate just now.” — Times. 


UNDER THE ABSOLUTE AMIR. 


By FRANK A. MARTIN. 


Demy S8vo, illustrated, 10s. 6d. net; post free, 10s. 11d. 


‘“*The interest centres in the author’s personal relations with the Amir, the accounts of his 
personality, methods of governing a barbarous people, and views on such matters as his English and 
Russian neighbours.” — 7'imes. 

‘* A book by one who lived eight years in Afghanistan, and who for the most of that time was the 
only Englishman in Kabul. The things he has to tell us claim attention alike for their freshness and 
their importance.” —Daily Chronicle. 


SAMPSON ROCK OF WALL STREET. 


By EDWIN LEFEVRE. 


Crown 8vo, illustrated, 6s. 
A powerful novel dealing with a subject of great current interest. 

Stock Exchange life and the ‘‘ wheels within wheels” of the stock-market operations have never 
been so graphically and intimately revealed. The reader watches the fascinating game from the inside 
point of view of one of the great captains of finance. The novel is packed with incident, and culminates 
in a tremendous climax, such as only the money market could produce. 





‘* A triumphant example of Miss Wilkins’s artistic gifts.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


BY THE LIGHT OF THE SOUL. 


By MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN. 
Crown 8vo, illustrated, 6s. 


‘*An extremely graphic, quite merciless dissection of a capable and ambitious woman who is 
absolutely devoid of heart......the technical excellence ensures the author’s place in Anglo-Saxon 
literature.” —Daily Telegraph. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 45, Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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Messrs. METHUEN will publish on MARCH 14 a new long Novel by JOHN OXENHAM, Author of ‘ Profit and Loss.’ The First Large Edition has been sold before publication, 
and a SECOND is now in the Press. This is entitled 


THE LONG ROAD. 6s. 


And on the same day will be issued a Story of the Socialist Movement by the Author of that famous Novel, ‘ Stephen Remarx.’ The book is called 


BEHOLD THE DAYS COME! 


By the Hon. and Rev. James ADDERLEY. 


3s. 6d. 





GENERAL LITERATURE 
GLASS. By Epwarp Ditton. With 37 Illustrations in Collotype 


and 12in Colour. Wide royal 8vo, 25s. net. (The Connorsseur’s Library. 
A History of Glass from the point of view of Art. i 


COMMERCE IN WAR. By L. A. Arnertey-Jones, K.C. M.P. 


Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


DANTE AND HIS ITALY. By Lonspate Race, B.D.Oxon. 
With 32 Illustrations largely from contemporary Frescoes and Documents. Demy &vo, 
12s. 6d, net. 

This book is not merely, or chiefly, a biography of the ‘‘ Divino Poeta ” ; it is rather an 
attempt to depict afresh the life of Dante’s time, and to look at the Italian world of the 

Trecento through Dante’s eyes. 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND SOCIAL PROGRESS. The 
Bampton Lectures for 1905. By F. W. BUSSELL, D.D., Fellow and Vice-Principal of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

This important work describes the influence of the Christian Church upon the develop- 
ment of Society. 


THE BRASSES OF ENGLAND. By Hersert W. Macguiy, 
M.A. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Antiquary's Books. 
‘*Mr. Macklin writes with enviable lucidity.”—Standard. 
‘* An appropriate addition to an already valuable series.” — Scotsman. 


THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE. By H. Cuartron Bastian, M.D. 
F.R.S. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“Instructive in no common degree as a contribution to science.” — Scotsman. 
* The question is one of great and fundamental interest.”— Manchester Guardian. 


THE WOMEN ARTISTS OF BOLOGNA. By Laura M. Race. 
With 20 Illustrations. Demy &vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
These biographies of the four chief women-artists of Bologna have an interest beyond 
that which attaches to the subject. Very valuable is the light thrown on the environment 
in which they severally moved. 


THE DRINK PROBLEM IN ITS MEDICO-SOCIOLOGICAL 
ASPECTS. Edited by T. N. KELYNACK, M.D. 7s 6d. net. 
‘* Strictly scientific in the spirit of the work and practical in the aim in view.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


THE PARISH CLERK. By P. H. Dircnrretp, M.A. F.S.A. 
With 31 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
** An admirable book, which hits the happyimean between dry scholarship and frivolous 
gossip.” —Stanaard, “One of the most entertaining hooks.”— Academy. 
‘* A pleasant. and meritorious book, entirely satisfying.” — Manchester Guardian, 
‘Valuable as a permanent record of ecclesiastical manners passed away.” —Globe. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB. By E. V. Lucas. With 
25 Portraits and Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
A cheap edition of one of the most successful biographies of recent years, which hitherto 
has been in two volumes, The author has carefully revised the text, in many cases adding 
to it. 


SIGNS AND PORTENTS IN THE FAR EAST. By Everarp 


COTES. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
‘‘A thoughtful and suggestive record of an extensive tour.” — Standard, 


POEMS BY WORDSWORTH. Selected by Sroprorp A. Brooke, 
with a Preface and Introduction. With 40 Illustrations by EDMUND H. NEW. 
With a Frontispiece in Photogravure. Demy &vo, 7s. éd. net. 

This volume gives all the shorter poems which Dr. Stopford Brooke considers entirely 
worthy of the poet's deservedly high reputation. Dr. Brooke includes also the finer passages 
in ‘The Prelude’ and ‘ The Excursion,’ which are of such a character that they can stand 
alone without loss of effect. 


A BOOK OF THE PYRENEES. By S. Barine-Goutp. With 


24 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE NAPLES RIVIERA. By Herserr M. Vavcnan. With 
25 Illustrations in Colour by MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN. 6s. 
‘The Naples Riviera’ describes in light vein the many places of beauty that lie upon 
the Bays of Naples and Salerno, including Ischia and Capri. 
Edited by 


THE CHURCHMAN’S TREASURY OF SONG. 


J. H. BURN, B.D. Feap. &8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
A large and varied anthology from a wide range of devotional literature. 


PERICLES. By Wiiu1am SHakespeare. Edited by K. Detauton. 
Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Arden Shakespeare. 


KERRY. By Captain C. P. Crane. With 36 Illustrations. Small 
pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [Little Guides. 
FOURTH EDITION. 


THE SUBSTANCE OF FAITH; allied with Science. By Sir 
OLIVER LODGE, F.R.S. A Catechism for Parents and Children. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 
“This catechism is assuredly a most important, suggestive, hopeful piece of work, lucid, 
helpful, illuminating, and should do much to revive true religion.” —Dat/y Chronicle. 
“Tam glad of the opportunity to set on record my belief that he hasdone an important 
service to religion by putting forward in a connected and coherent form the version of Chris- 
tianity which, under the discipline of — and experience, he has been led to fashion 
for himself.”—Canon HENSLEY HENSON in Datly Graphic. 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE COLOSSIANS AND 
PHILEMON. Edited by H.J.C. KNIGHT, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 2s. net. 
[The Churchman’s Bible. 
THE SPIRITUAL GUIDE, which Disentangles the Soul and 


brings it by the Inward Way to the Fruition of Perfect Contemplation, and the Rich 
Treasure of Internal Peace. Written by Dr. MICHAEL DE MOLINOS, Priest. 


Translated from the Italian copy printed at Venice, 1685. Edited, with an Introduc- | 


tion, by KATHLEEN LYTTELTON. With a Preface by Canon SCOTT HOLLAND. 
Small pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. (The Library of Devotion. 


FICTION 


SECOND EDITION. 
TEMPTATION. By Ricuarp Bacor, Author of ‘ Casting of Nets,’ 


‘Donna Diana,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“We congratulate Mr. Bagot on his fine performance.”— Daily Mail. 
“It is the revelation of character and the clever interplay of personality on personality 
that make ‘ Temptation’ the fine novel it is.” - Birmingham Post. 
‘A novel of strikingly high quality.”— Morning Leader. 
‘“‘ Every character is perfect in its delineation.”—Daily Telegraph. 


SECOND EDITION. 
WHITE FANG. By Jacx Lonpon, Author of ‘The Call of the 


Wild.’ With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘*The theme really fascinates one.”—Standard. 
‘* Interesting right up to the close.”—Darly Telegraph. 
‘* A work showing really amazing powers of animal revealing.” —T7ribune, 
“ A fascinating story.” — Westminster Gazette. 
‘* His powerful, thrilling, and masterful story.”—Darly News. 
‘* A masterly tale, thrilling with interest.”—Daily Maul. 


SECOND EDITION 


A MIDSUMMER DAY’S DREAM. By H. B. Marriorr Watson. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“It is a book to read, for it is full of the delights of summer.”— Daily Mail, 
‘* May be regarded as a considerable success.” —Speaker. 
‘* Delicate and alluring as the title.”—Athenaum, 
‘* A very charming book indeed.” — Tribune. 
‘The merriest romance I have met with for a long day.”—Star. 


SECOND EDITION. 
THE KINSMAN. By Mrs. Aurrep Sipewick, Author of 


‘Cynthia's Way.’ With 8 Illustrations by C. E. BROCK. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘* A capital specimen of fantastic comedy.”—Spectator. 
‘* Most entertaining and full of humour.”— Tribune. 
“Full of fresh and amusing dialogue.” — Times. 
“Mrs, Sidgwick keeps it going with real ingenuity.”—Hvening Standard. 
**Good comedy in the incidents that lead to a comfortable close.’’"—Graphic. 


THE MEMORIES OF RONALD LOVE. By Mary E. Many. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“A work of real insight and feeling, concise, quickly moving, and admirably restrained. 
Mrs. Mann has never done a finer piece of work.” — Observer. 
“A well-finished story. Admirably dramatic in the Greek sense.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ A most penetrating and poignant story.”—Daily Chronicle. 


HARRY AND URSULA. By W. E. Norris. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘*Harry and Ursula are as fascinating as their story.”—Onlooker. 

‘* An exceedingly interesting story, very brightly told.”—Birmingham Post, 

“It has humanity and genuine pathos.” —Datly Mail. 

‘Invested with quiet charm and convincing atmosphere.”—Court Journal. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


A BLIND BIRD’S NEST. By Mary Fiyptarer, Author of ‘The 
Rose of Joy.’ With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Infinitely sympathetic, her scenes are as lovable as her figures.”— Westminster Gazette. 
‘13 decidedly remarkable. It contains much thought and unusual observation, and the 
style is both careful and finished.” — World. 
‘* Shows fine sympathy and strength.” —Morning Leader. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
LIVING LIES. By Estuer Mitirr. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The plot is worked out with no little skill.”—<Athenaum. 

** Full of dramatic and emotional interest.”—Jie/fast News Letter. 

‘** Cleverly constructed, well written, and likely to please.”— Scotsman, 
‘ Impressing and arresting.” —Morning Leader. 


A WILDERNESS WINNER. By Ebiry A. Barnert. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

** Aspects of the settler’s life in the back blocks in a novel series of vivid impressions 

that captivate by their freshness and their absolute unconventionality.”—/all Mali Gazette. 


THE PLOW-WOMAN. By Excanor Gates, Author of ‘The 
Biograpby of a Prairie Girl.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. i 
** A good novel, full of interesting detail.”—Country /ife. 
“It is deserving of unstinted praise.”—Datly Chronicle, 
‘* A vivid picture of frontier life.”"—Hastern News. 


STEPPING WESTWARD. By M. E. Francis. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A collection of short stories dealing with rustic life. The scene in some instances is 
laid in Dorset, and in others in a certain district of South-West Lancashire no less familiar 
to the author. fA 
THE OTHER PAWN. By Mary Deane. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This novel deals with Bath, as it was when the grace and glamour of its reposeful 
beauty seized upon Swinburne’s imagination. 


DISCIPLES. By Mary Crospiz. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


An Irish story—the little incidents of Irish life, the quaint talk of the peasants and 





| servants, the happy-go-lucky Irish household, and the coast scenery, &c., sre described with 
quiet humour. 


A HUMAN TRINITY. By Ronatp Macponatp, Author of ‘ The 
Sea Maid.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

! This is a story of the intrinsic unity of father, mother, and child—of the bond, spiritual 

as well as natural, amongst them, apart even from the ties of custom. The book iseminently 


| a story of love. 


Please write for Messrs. METHUEN’S Quarterly BULLETIN, which gives particulars of all their New Books. 


METHUEN & CO. 36, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S 


NEW BOOKS. 
—_—e— 
THE EXETER EPISCOPATE 
OF ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE, 
1869—1885. 


By E. G. SANDFORD, 
his sometime Chaplain, Archdeacon of Exeter, 
With Photogravure and other Illustrations. S8vo, 5s, net. 


YOL. Ill. OF THE NEW EDITION. 
GROVE’'S DICTIONARY OF 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Edited by J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, M.A. 
In Five Volumes, 8vo. VOLUMETIII, M—P. 21s. net. 
Previously published : Vol. I., A—E; Vol. IL, F—L. 
21s. net each. 





AN IRISH STORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 


HER MAJESTY’S 
REBELS. 6s. 


By S. R. LYSAGHT, 


Author of ‘The Marplot,’ 3s. 6d; ‘One of the Grenvilles,’ 
3s. 6d. ; ‘ Poems of the Unknown W ay,’ 48, 6d. net. 

Academy. "Few Irish books of such go od parts have 
come into our hands since Carleton’s days.’ 

Tribwne.—** From a historic, romantic, and political point 
of view, Mr. Lysaght has written a very stirring novel.’ 

'y Chronicle.—‘* An able book, certainly one of the 

ablest of the year.” 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MADE- 
MOISELLE IXE’ AND ‘CECILIA DE NOEL.’ 


OLD HAMPSHIRE VIGNETTES. 
Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Daily Mail.—“‘ We recommend ‘ Old Hampshire Vignettes’ 
with great warmth as fulfilling with complete success its 
niodest and retined purpose.” 


STUDIES IN HUMANISM. 


By F. C. S. SCHILLER, M.A. D.Sc. 8vo, 108. net. 


Nation.—‘ It has the great merit of dealing with really 
5 pee problems from a new and stimulating point of 
view 


SEVENTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE METHODS OF ETHICS. 


By Prof. HENRY SIDGWICK. 8vo, 88. 6d. net. 








EIGHTH EDITION. 
MANUAL OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By the late Right Hon. HENRY FAWCETT, M.P. 
D.C.L. F.R.S. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 12s, 


A LAYMAN’S MIND ON 
CREED AND CHURCH. 


By 7 STEWART TEMPLETON. 
3s. 6d. ne’ 

La te writer, who claims the late Henry Drum- 
mond as his friend, is a oy thinker, and evidently reads 
all sides “ his subject... book is the product of an 
original thinker, and one = revolts (too much, we feel) 
from the old landmarks.” 


MENDELISM. 


By R. C. PUNNETT, Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
ote Cambridge. Second Edition, Enlarged. 16mo, 
ne! 


Crown 8vo, 








THE STEPS OF LIFE. 


FURTHER ESSAYS ON HAPPINESS. By Prof. 
CARL HILTY. With an Introduction by Prof. F. G. 
PEABODY. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE WAY TO HAPPINESS. 


By THOMAS R. SLICER. Globe 8vo, 5s. net. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 








HURST & BLACKETT’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


—_p— 
EASTER IN ROME. 


OLD ST. PETER’'S AND THE 
CRYPT OF ST. PETERS. 


By DOUGLAS SLADEN, 
Demy 8vo, price 2s. 6d. net. 


(A Hand-book to these well: known sights. ] 


The Second Edition nearly all sold. 


INDISCREET LETTERS 
FROM PEKING. 


Edited by B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, 
Author of ‘Manchu aud Muscovite,’ &c. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. net. 


“ The writer roughly drags aside the veil which a discreet 
diplomacy had drawn over the truth, and gives us....a 
book remarkable alike for its sincerity, its dramatic power, 
and its amazing indiscretion, The lurid account here given 
of the sack of Peking by the allied armies is an appalling 
revelation of the demoralization into which the troops fell.” 

Morning Post. 

“These remarkably ‘indiscreet’ letters are more exciting 
than ninety-nine novels out of a hundred.”— Daily Graphic. 

“A book eminently readable, absolutely true, and 
amazingly indiscreet. . 





..of enthralling interest....it lives 
and it is true....On every page is a picture worthy of 
exhibition....a book to read and not to skim.” —Tribune. 
“The letters are strong and lurid, brata) i in realism, often 
brutal in cynicism, and invariably elev er.” — Spectator, 








THE MOST TOPICAL BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
THE 


SECRETS OF THE VATICAN: 
The Palace of the Popes. 


By DOUGLAS SLADEN, 
Author of = Sicily,’ ‘ Queer Things About Japan,’ &e. 
n super-royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 
Illustrated = 60 Half-Tone Reprodue tions from Photo- 
graphs and a Plan. Price 21s. net. 

This book is an account of the things not generally known 
to those who only speak English, about the Pope, his 
Cardinals, his Officials, and his Guards in the Vatican—and 
an account of the parts not generally shown in the Vatican 
and St. Peter’ s. | Nearly ready. 





LIST OF 6s. NOVELS. All reading well. 


A ROCK IN THE BALTIC. 
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LITERATURE 
singe: 
Studies in Humanism. By F. C. S. 


Schiller. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF OxFoRD is reputed to 
possess a school of philosophy that, for 
sheer size at all events, ranks second to 
none in the world. Hence the world has 
reason to interest itself in philosophic 
Oxford’s present quandary. A recent, 
impartially unfriendly bon mot has stated 
this to consist in the dilemma, 
“Schiller—or Charybdis ?”’ Humanism is 
felt to be low, for to be bidden xa?’ 
avOpwrov dpovety is always humiliating. 
Absolutism is allowed to be somewhat 
“steep,” not to say “high.”” Humanism 
offers no finalities to the reason, and we 
are all afraid of the dark. Absolutism, 
in Mr. Joachim’s able and honest essay 
concerning the nature of truth, proclaims 
itself utterly baffled by this—for it the 
ultimate — problem. Humanism is suss« 
pected of sinister alliance with science— 
not, indeed, with the materialistic science 
of Spencer and Huxley, for that is dead, 
but with the pragmatic science of Bergson 
and Poincaré, of Mach and Ostwald. 
Absolutism, despite the anti-theological 
bias of its left wing, openly seeks support 
from religion on its pantheistic side. 
Humanism involves the spending of 
money on a _ psychological laboratory. 
Absolutism means the spending of time 
on Hegel’s ‘ Logic.’ 

_ In a review it is impossible to do 
Justice to the numberless side-issues of the 
fight in progress. The main principles at 
stake, however, are becoming clearer 
every day. It is probable that Dr. 
Schiller himself has now a better under- 
standing of his method and objective than 
when first he discoursed on “ axioms as 
postulates,” or even when the new 


rohilaso .2 
expoundan Qf. diumanism was afterwards 


certain that for others the bent of his 
thought has become easier to follow. 
This is, doubtless, due in part to the fact 
that, the need for controversy being less, 
more room is left for constzuction. 
Formerly Dr. Schiller, as one who would 
say unpopular things, had to shout for a 
hearing. To-day he is recognized—nay, 
is almost in danger of becoming respectable 
—and can afford to proceed more quietly 
and articulately. Lucid, indeed, his style 
of writing always was, no less than 
brilliant. His manner of thinking, how- 
ever, was likely to remain somewhat 
perplexing for the average reader, until 
constant misrepresentation of his views 
had taught Dr. Schiller how necessary 
it was to explain himself slowly, systematic- 
ally, and step by step for the benefit of 
those who read, not as they run (we never 
saw a philosopher attempt this feat), 
but as they smoke and slumber. 

What is Humanism? And what its 
Transatlantic cousin, Pragmatism ? Have 
we in either of them, or both of them a 
logic or a metaphysic, or both, or neither ? 
Dr. Schiller does not shirk these questions. 
Both Humanism and Pragmatism, he 
says, are in themselves only methods, 
though, of course, if a man is wholly 
satisfied by a method, he may (but not 
without a change of attitude) adopt it as 
his metaphysic. So far as Humanism and 
Pragmatism are distinct, the former is 
the wider principle :— 

‘** Humanism is really in itself the simplest 
of philosophic standpoints: it is merely 
the perception that the philosophic problem 
concerns human beings striving to compre- 
hend a world of human experience by the 
resources of human minds.” 

Such a method, it is clear, is applicable 
universally—to ethics, to esthetics, to 
metaphysics, to theology, to every concern 
of man, as well as to the theory of know- 
ledge. Pragmatism, on the other hand, 
is Humanism in its purely epistemological 
capacity, the rule of ‘‘ Man the measure ” 
applied to the special problem of know- 
ledge, or, better, of knowing. Dr. Schiller 
exuberantly provides, not one definition 
of the pragmatic thesis, but many, the 
various characterizations being, however, 
not inconsistent, but rather mutually 
supporting. We seem to be nearest to 
the intention of Mr. Peirce, the first 
formulator of the view, in the dictum that 
the truth of an assertion, or (since asser- 
tions, to become and to remain true, must 
be used, and thus are rules for action) 
the meaning of a rule, depends on its 
application. This definition carries with 
it the idea that truths are logical values, 
as also the closely connected notion that 
all meaning depends on purpose. In the 
background, though perhaps pertaining 
rather to Humanism than to Pragmatism 
in its narrower acceptation, is the view 
that all mental life is purposive. Further, 
a teleological psychology appears in the 
last resort to imply a voluntaristic meta- 
physic, and one that does full justice to 
human personality. Thus it might be 





objected by some that Dr. Schiller’s 





‘method ” is after all but a metaphysic 
his essentially empirical order of pro- 
cedure. He starts from an experiment. 
He has faith in it because it seems to 
work. Having faith in it, he applies it 
widely and ever more widely, until ultimate 
questions are faced and ultimate conclu- 
sions, not established indeed, yet more 
or less definitely suggested :— 

“Thus Pragmatism may be taken to 
point to the ultimate reality of human 
activity and freedom, to the plasticity and 
incompleteness of reality, to the reality of 
the world-process ‘in time,’ and so forth. 
Humanism, in addition, may point to the 
personality of whatever cosmic principle 
we can postulate as ultimate, and to its 
kinship and sympathy with man.” 


No “system,” however, in Dr. Schiller’s 
view, can be more than a work of art 
bearing the impress of a unique and 
individual soul. What Prof. James is 
going to say in his long-expected treatise 
on metaphysic may well reflect an idio- 
syncrasy quite other than that which will 
divulge itself when Dr. Schiller comes to 
rewrite ‘Riddles of the Sphinx,’ the 
golden fruit of his pre-pragmatic youth. 
As a specimen of the constructive work 
that, as we reckon, makes up exactly half 
the book, we should like to summarize 
the essay on ‘ The Making of Truth,’ were 
it not that the argument is so subtle and 
profound, and withal so closely knit, as 
utterly to defy compression. Suffice it to 
say that, whilst traversing the old assump- 
tion that fact is independent, Dr. Schiller 
disclaims the notion that truth is created 
by us out of nothing. Meanwhile, for 
a logic that proposes to work, the right 
policy is, he maintains, to insist that truth 
does not come without seeking, or, more 
positively, that our beliefs, ideas, and 
desires are real forces which for us shape 
the world, whether the real making of 
reality be analogous to our own or no. 
This position is so severely practical, so 
completely in accordance with common 
sense, that it is bound to disgust the school 
which proclaims that to philosophize is to 
stand on your head—the same school, 
naturally, that identifies a liberal educa- 
tion with an intellectual gymnastic. A 
like deference to the ordinary experience 
of mankind marks the important chapter 
on ‘Freedom.’ Dr. Schiller does not 
adopt the de haut en bas tone of some 
philosophers towards physical science with 
its deterministic postulate. He simply 
insists—and the science of the day is not 
unwilling to agree—that such determinism 
is a postulate, a methodological assump- 
tion the truth of which is strictly relative 
to its explanatory function. Freedom, 
on the other hand, is in the moral sphere 
precisely such another postulate, with as 
good a right to exist if it can be used with 
like profit. But the freedom which 
morality requires is not that bogey of an 
absolute irresponsibility which occurs in 
popular travesties of the doctrine. The 
real postulate is to be learnt by a considera- 
tion of the moralist’s real demand :— 
‘““He wants to be able to say to the bad 
man: ‘You need not have become the 
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leper you are. You might have moulded 
yourself otherwise....Even now your case 
not wholly rigid. In God’s universe no 
moral lapses are wholly irretrievable. 
Occasions therefore will present them- 
selve: in which, even for you, there 
will be real alternatives to evildoing, and 
if you choose to do right, you may yet 
redeem yourself.’ But he does not need 
or desire to say analogously to the good 
man: ‘In spite of the deeply ingrained 
goodness of your habits, you are still free 
to do evil. May I live to see the day when 
you commit a crime and vindicate thereby 
your moral freedom !’ ”’ 


The moralist, in short, demands an 
alternative to wrong action only. More- 
over the empirical consciousness of free- 
dom shows that moral choices are neither 
common, nor unrestricted, nor unconnected 
with character. Hence it is a limited, yet 
real indetermination for which Dr. Schiller 
claims a methodological validity on a par 
with the determinism of physics. But 
beyond ethics and physics alike there is 
metaphysics, and Humanism, as we have 
seen, though primarily a method, has no 
objection to make a metaphysical use of 
the suggestiveness of its own procedure. 
The doctrine of the making of reality 
points to the possibility of ascribing a 
measure of indetermination to anything. 
After all, liberty is not licence. The freer 
the man the more self-determined his 
action. A being higher and more perfect 
than a man, therefore, would work by 
law rather than by miracle just in so far 
as he really controlled the world: and 
it would be easy to misinterpret his agency, 
and to ascribe it to a mechanical necessity, 
were the proof of mechanism even more 
complete than it happens to be. But it is 
unfair thus to reproduce in mutilated 
form the most systematic and closely 
reasoned contribution to the literature of 
this subject which has appeared for many 
a long year. 

Space forbids us to dilate on Dr. 
Schiller’s controversial articles. ‘‘ Plenty 
of hard hitting and no foul blows” sums 
up our impression. Time was when Dr. 
Schiller let out a bit wildly, it may be, 
as one who finds himself alone in the midst 
of a mob. Nowadays, when only the 
champions care to attack him, and that 
with circumspection, there is opportunity 
for observing all the courtesies of the 
duello. Indeed, personalities are few, and 
the brunt of Dr. Schiller’s wit is mainly 
borne by bloodless abstractions. For 
example, the traditional logic hears itself 
abused thus :— 


“* It has been forced practically to abandon 
the attempt to account for knowing. It has 
been driven to represent the processes by 
which de facto knowledge is increased as 
logically invalid. Predication has become 
for it a puzzle, inference a paradox, proof 
an impossibility, discovery a wonder, change 
@ contradiction, temporal succession incom- 
patible with Science (which all the while 
is busily engaged with predicting the future !), 
individuality an irrelevance, experience an 
impertinence, sensation a piece of unmean- 
ing nonsense, thinking ‘ extralogical,’ and 
so forth and so on. After delivering itself 
of these valuable ‘ criticisms ’ of our ordinary 
cognitive procedures, it has retired into an 





‘ideal’ world of its own invention, out ¢¢ 
space, Qu. Of fi Where “it ‘employs its ample 
leisure with studying ‘types’ that never 
lived on land or sea, and constructing a 
hortus siccus of ‘forms,’ and compiling un- 
workable ‘systems,’ and concocting un- 
realisable ‘ ideals’ of ‘Thought,’ all of which 
have about as much relation to actual know- 
ing and to human truth as the man in the 
moon! But even in its supra-sensible 
asylum the Erinyes of the Reality it has 
abandoned and betrayed pursue it. It 
cannot manipulate to its satisfaction even 
the figments and phantoms of the imaginary 
world which haunt it. Its ‘forms’ do not 
afford it xsthetic satisfaction ; its ‘ types’ 
are broken before they are ever used ; its 
‘systems’ will not hold together; its 
‘ideals ’ decline to be harmonious. In vain 
does it cry out to metaphysics to save it 
from immanent collapse into the abyss of 
scepticism ; its cognate metaphysics have 
abundant troubles of their own, and are 
even more hopelessly involved in morasses 
that border the brink of the pit; they find, 
moreover, all the sciences beset by similar 
distresses, and can vouchsafe no answer save 
that the Real, at all events, does not appear, 
nor can what appears be real.” 

Or if the reader wither in the blast of 
so fierce an invective, let him turn to the 
Papyri of Philonous, where play the light 
airs of Platonic dialogue—in form, indeed, 
Platonic, but in matter a rehabilitation of 
that Protagoras whom long ago the 
‘Thetetus’ inhumanly and inhuman- 
istically sought to annihilate. 








The American Scene. By Henry James. 
(Chapman & Hall.) Fob o> | 


To read this latest book of Mr. Henry 
James is like tackling one of those ex- 
asperating puzzles called “‘ mazes,” with 
a little arbour in the middle, and a tangle 
of ways which all run up against some- 
thing—unless you hit on “‘ the only way.” 
The things you run up against are of 
course connected with Mr. James’s style 
and (what is largely the same thing) his 
way of thinking. Readers may conceive 
that, having mastered his novels, they 
can be daunted by nothing more. But 
in the novels the necessity of narration 
does sometimes oblige Mr. James to write 
almost like the kindly race of men. Here, 
‘story, God bless you! he has none to 
tell, sir’; and throughout four hundred 
and sixty-five broad pages there is no 
oasis in the level, unbroken expanse of 
Jacobean style. He has seized so rare 
an opportunity relentlessly, and holds his 
audience in the toils like the Wedding- 
Guest; ‘“‘the Mariner hath his will.” 
Nor has his style improved with years. 
In this latest example it has an irritation 
once absent; for to the defects of his 
own qualities he has added carelessness. 
““There’s no step,” he writes, “at 
which you shall rest, no form, as I’m 
constantly showing you, to which, con- 
sistently with my interests, you can.” 
Which seemingly means that there is no 
form to which we can rest—a construction 
scarcely to be dismissed as a grammatical 
licence. Later we read, ‘‘ The great thing 
is not to suffer it to so much as begin,” 





ee sentences like this: ‘“‘ The 
present Public Library, however remark- 
able in its pomp and circumstance, and 
of which I had at that hour received my 
severe impression.” Extremes meet. By 
the road of fastidious and defiant indi- 
viduality Mr. James has, in fact, arrived 
at some of the results which the callow 
novelist achieves as a child of nature. 
With this he has the curiously contrasting 
vice of the Gallic use of the word “so”: 
** From his so interesting point of view ” ; 
or again, “ New York, with the so am- 
biguous element in the launched foreign 
personality,” &c. This manner of idiom is 
sometimes harassingly frequent. Against 
the appearance of such symptoms in 
Mr. James’s writing his admirers (among 
whom we are not the least sincere) have 
a right to protest ; for these are not vices 
of style, but result from the want of it. 


awl 


Though, however, they fret and exag- 
gerate (by their needless slovenliness) 
one’s sense of the difficulty, they are not 
the difficulty. That is in Mr. James’s 
manner of thought. If you expect from 
him a guide-book to America, or a record 
of sightseeing as people in general under- 
stand sightseeing, you may close the book. 
It is an elaborated impression of America 
as it vibrates on the very conscious con- 
sciousness of Mr. Henry James—an im- 
pression on a minutely large scale. Yet 
it is not even impressionism as usually 
understood—the immediate sensitive im- 
pression of eye and emotion, stripped of 
afterthought and analysis. That would 
not be Mr. James, who is nothing if not 
analytic. Rather, it is the application 
to sightseeing of the methods of Mr. 
James the novelist—an endeavour first 
to capture, then to tease out and analyze 
the elusive subtleties of human atmo- 
sphere and suggestion in scenes and 
localities. We say “human atmosphere 
and suggestion,” since for nature, apart 
from its connexion and reciprocal inter- 
action with man, the novelist can spare 
little interest. And the novelist in Mr. 
James is always hankering after elusive 
subtleties, always aiming at them, even 
when he fails to get them. The result, 
whether one thinks it successful or not, 
is something curious—and very tough 
reading. For, despite this inveterate 
quest of the elusive, gendered in him by 
the calling of a lifetime, the ideas sug- 
gested to Mr. James by a revisited 
** American scene” are inevitably, at 
bottom, often much what might occur 
to any other reflective observer. But 
the expression does not accommodate 
itself to the relative obviousness of idea. 
That must still preserve all the para- 
phernalia of elusiveness, though there is 
nothing which eludes. He must still 
write about and around it, and every way 
but of it—must approach it by stealth 
and tortuous indirectness, and deck it 
with the most elaborated precisions of 
impreciseness, as if it required hinting 
afar off. He must (habitual micro- 
scopist !) still use his delicate microtome, 
though only to make sections of butter. 
The language invented, and the manner 
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of thought developed, for his psychological 
subtleties he uses for matters the most 
familiar, and so reduces them to a strange, 
phantasmal abstraction of their workaday 
selves, bafflingly implying subtlety which 
is not in them. It is more difficult to 
follow than really inherent subtlety. 
For through the swathings you laboriously 
arrive at relative commonplace, and 
strenuous attention exerted to such a re- 
sult exhausts one more than if the evasive 
expression had been compelled by a true 
evasiveness of idea. 


Mr. James, for example, staggered by 
the huge alien masses of the United 
States, and especially of New York, 
wonders, like other thinkers, what will 
issue from the Americanization of them 
which is furiously going forward, and 
recoils from answer. He tells you that, 
among the vast numbers newly cast into 
the machine (so to speak), the most 
striking feature is their featurelessness, 
the dead blank of monotonous uniformity 
which has resulted. He regrets, in par- 
ticular (and with a special eye on the 
Italians), the loss of those racial amenities 
which make various nations engaging to 
the traveller’s observation in their own 
land. The Italian has no longer the soft 
and amiable address universal in Italy. 
And these traits of national charm go 
with instant swiftness and absolute com- 
pleteness : they are cast off on contact 
with the soil, as if they were contraband, 
and confiscated at the custom-house. 
This, in effect, Mr. James has to say. 
It is interesting, but not very difficult to 
say, one would think. Mr. James con- 
trives to say it at great length, with an 
accumulation of every Jacobean resource 
for uttering the unutterable; so that 
when you exhaustedly look back and 
note what he has said, you can scarce 
credit your memory that this, essentially, 
is all. 

To render any account, any description, 
of a book so written is manifestly im- 
possible. It is not to be read through 
like other books, but should be taken up 
and read slowly by portions, when one is 
in a mood for the effort. So doing, you 
will find suggestion enough and to spare. 
For it is, after all, Mr. James; and what 
counts in it is less the subject than the 
author. The point is that such is the way 
things affected Mr. James. It happens 
to be America—it might have been Astra- 
chan or the Samoyedes; the main in- 
terest would have been the same, so long 
as there were men, and Mr. James, 
insatiably curious, watching them. He 
does not describe, he gives no informa- 
tion; he exposes himself to impressions, 
and discusses and analyzes the result. 
Very characteristically, he mostly ends 
by leaving the result an open question ; 
he is indisposed to commit himself even 
as to what his impression is after all. 
His attitude is curiously dispassionate, 
critical, and a-patriotic rather than un- 
patriotic. The colossal utilitarianism and 
testless mutability of the American atmo- 
sphere stir him to perpetual hostility. 
Everywhere he finds the America of his 








own day ‘“‘coming down,” and declares 
‘* coming down ”’ to be the law of American 
life, fatal to all association. America is 
a top, which stands only on condition 
that it perpetually “‘ hums ’’—in the most 
American sense of that word. Yet it 
interests him, even the modern city with 
its “‘ sky-scrapers ” that provoke him to 
blasphemy against the American idea ; 
for it is human, and the novelist in him 
perpetually speculates on the possibilities 
of its evolving charm. It is a gigantic 
note of interrogation; he can neither 
answer it, nor cease from subtilizing 
on what answer the future may give. 
A good example of his manner is the 
chapter on the Bowery, with the contrast 
between the alien audience of its theatre, 
munching sausages as in their German 
homes, and the conventionally American 
play at which they stare; or the account 
of the immense impression made on him 
by the Ghetto of New York, prosperous, 
a New Jerusalem, the strong Judaic 
features dominating its streets with 
aggressive vitality. These things are 
impressions, singularly communicated, of 
a singular commixture, yet only possible 
from a unique personality. 

Never can one forget the novelist. The 
book has an effect as of a man who in a 
dream makes struggling motions of run- 
ning. We have the feeling that we 
should know better Mr. James’s revised 
perceptions of New York or Boston if he 
made those cities the scene even of a short 
story, than we do from this minutely 
complex compte rendu of them. Further, 
he seems (to us) always wanting to write 
that story. He says of himself that he 
was always wanting to get inside the 
picture. When he quits the city for 
the country, where poet or painter would 
be content with the solitary charm of 
nature, he is restless to penetrate its 
human meaning, to discover in it the soul 
of its inhabitants: lonely loveliness 
which will surrender no such message 
leaves him but half-pleased. Were he 
not busy with other matters, no man 
could give you the impression of it in 
fewer touches. Read, for instance, this 
of Cape Cod :— 

‘*A broad band of deep and clear blue 
sea....limited in one quarter by its far and 
sharp horizon of sky, on the other by 
its near and sharp horizon of yellow sand 
overfringed with a low woody shore; the 
whole seen through the contorted cross- 
pieces of stunted, wind-twisted, far-spreading, 
quite fantastic old pines and cedars, whose 
bunched bristles at the end of long limbs, 
produced against the light the most vivid 
of all reminders. Cape Cod, on this showing, 
was exactly a pictured Japanese screen or 
banner.” 

He throws off Cotuit with a pen-scratch 
or two :— 

“The little white houses, the feathery 
elms, the band of ocean blue, the stripe of 
sandy yellow, the tufted pines in angular 
silhouette, the cranberry-swamps stringed 
across, for the picking, like the ruled pages 
of ledgers.” 

You retain a distinct impression of 
the New Hampshire villages: the long 
straight road, the double file of verdurous 








branching elms, the white-painted wooden 
walls splashing the shadow with bright 
coolness, the far horizons that ‘ recall the 
Umbrian note.” But from all this, and 
through all this, he zigzags and feels his 
verbose way to the hesitant conclusion 
that these are the paradise and sphere 
of the ‘‘common man” and woman, the 
passive and negative people who “ simply 
invest themselves for you in the grey 
truth that they don’t go to the public- 
house.” That description of them is in 
turn debated into dubiety, with as 
meticulous an earnestness. The rest is a 
felicitous incident : this it is that interests 
him. He is throughout instinctively seek- 
ing psychological problems as a dislodged 
limpet seeks a rock or stone to fasten on. 
You will be gratified with all manner of 
incidental felicities by the way, such as 
the half-revealed glimpses of the delicate 
shyness of Newport; but you must go 
problem-seeking to get them. Nor must 
you care overmuch about the results 
reached. We doubt whether the tabulated 
conclusions of the whole book (but who 
shall formulate them ?) would yield much 
new light on the States or even their 
possibilities. The pleasure of the chase 
must content. Distinctly it is the process 
rather than the result that fascinates 
Mr. James, and you must let it fascinate 
you. That is how we are reduced to take 
this tantalizing, endlessly clever, engaging, 
perverse, compelling and repelling by- 
product of the most fastidiously probing 
mind in present literature, As the pecu- 
liar and specialized methods of a novelist 
applied to a purpose outside fiction, it 
may or may not be successful. Interest- 
ing it must be—with the interest Browning 
felt in Dante’s drawing of the angel, and 
we all feel in the essay of a great specialist 
in an art outside his own. Not even 
slipshod blemishes can make Mr. James’s 
style other than distinguished, as Mayfair 
may drop its g’s, which Bayswater neglects 
at its peril. 








Life of Isabella Bird (Mrs. Bishop). By 
Anna M. Stoddart. (John Murray.) 


Tus is a remarkable work, and apart 
from its interest as a book of travel, it 
illustrates to an unusual degree the power 
which the mind and will are able to 
exercise over the body. Miss Bird 
suffered all her life from a_ physical 
malady which was enough to make her a 
permanent invalid, yet she made journeys 
and underwent hardships which might 
well have tried the endurance of the 
strongest. For her, discomforts, storms, 
and stress had no terrors. Often when 
travelling, though she was incapable of 
mounting her horse without help, she 
would ride all day. 

Miss Bird was born at Boroughbridge 
Hall on October 15th, 1821, and from her 
youth was of a delicate nature. Her 
upbringing was, however, of a somewhat 
Spartan character, and her temperament 
was one that disdained comforts. As a 
child she was much with her father, who 
took a pleasure in training her to practise 
readiness of resource and courage in 
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emergencies. We find a striking in- 
stance of the exercise of these qualities 
when she was still young. While staying 
at Winchester House, St. James’s Square, 
on one occasion 

“she had taken a cab from the railway 
station, and while driving out of the gate 
received on her lap a small parcel of adver- 
tisements, which....was thrown in at the 
open window. Putting it on the seat in 
front of her, she noticed another parcel 
lying, evidently left by the former ‘ fare.’ 
She opened it, and found papers inside giving 
details of a plot to assassinate a member 
of the Cabinet at the approaching funeral 
of the Duke of Wellington. She had scarcely 
put them into her pocket, when she heard a 
voice stopping the cab, and a dark foreign- 
looking man addressed her at the window. 
He asked if a parcel had been found in the 
eab. At once she handed to him the little 
bundle of advertisements, and after a 
minute’s progress bade the driver hasten 
to the Home Office, when she insisted on 
seeing the Minister, in whose hands she 
placed the papers. So serious did the matter 
appear to the Home Office that, while she 
remained at Winchester House, a detective 
was posted there to guard her against the 
vengeance of those whose plans she had 
frustrated.”’ 

Two years later, as ill-health still 

pursued her, Miss Bird was recommended 
to try a sea voyage. Acting on this 
advice, she started for Canada, and made 
an interesting tour to the chief places of 
note. From that day to the end of her 
life she was an inveterate traveller and 
writer of books. Australia, the Sand- 
wich Islands, and the Rocky Mountains 
were the next foreign lands she visited, 
and in the Rockies she met with an 
adventure which illustrates the emotional 
side of her character. She had as her 
guide through the mountain passes a man 
named Nugent, who was known as 
‘**Mountain Jim.” In this man Miss 
Bird took a lively interest, and at their 
parting interview it was agreed between 
them that “ after death. ...the one taken 
would appear to the other.” During the 
following year she was in Switzerland, 
and as she lay in bed one morning, 
““she saw Mountain Jim in his trapper’s 
dress....standing in the middle of the 
room. He bowed low to her and vanished. 
....When exact news of his death arrived, 
its date coincided with that of the vision.” 

Her more interesting journeys were, 
however, eastward instead of westward, 
and probably a tour she took through 
Japan was the one which appealed most 
to her imagination. After having visited 
the usual sights, she betook herself to the 
unbeaten tracks of the empire, and crossed 
to the island of Yezo, inhabited by the 
hairy Ainos. Among these primitive 
people she took up her temporary abode. 
She had evidently the art (shared by 
General Gordon) of winning the confidence 
of uncivilized people. By the Ainos she 
was received with every sign of pleasure, 
and though the board and lodging were 
of the roughest kind, they satisfied all 
her requirements. 

On her return from this expedition she 
married Dr. Bishop, of Edinburgh, who 
had learnt to appreciate the attractiveness 
of her character and the charm of her 








conversation. The union was not des- 
tined to be for long. Dr. Bishop, who was 
not strong, died in 1886, and his widow 
was then free to resume her travels. 
After a short visit to Ireland she went to 
the northern frontier of India, and found 
her way through Kashmir to the borders 
of Tibet. She writes that Tibet 

“is most interesting, and in some respects 
wonderful, but living at an altitude varying 
from 11,000 to 17,000 ft. has not improved 
my health. I feel very weak.”’ 

Not satisfied with the hardships she 
was compelled to endure in this region, 
she straightway undertook a still more 
difficult journey through the confines of 
Persia, and so on to Teheran. That she 
should have survived this last journey 
is a miracle. Six of her followers died of 
fatigue, while many others were in “a 
desperate condition.”” Under the restful 
influences of the British Legation she 
recovered her energies; and on _ her 
arrival in London at 6 a.m. on Decem- 
ber 26th, 1890, she had sufficient vigour 
to breakfast with Mr. and Mrs. Murray, 
to lunch with Sir Alfred and Lady Lyall, 
and travel next day to Edinburgh. 

Once again she went to the Far East, 
and returned to recognize that her tra- 
velling days were done. In the spring of 
1902 she was seized with a serious malady, 
which two years later proved fatal. 

Her death left the world distinctly the 
poorer. By her friends the loss of her 
sympathetic nature and charm of manner 
was deeply felt, while the public generally 
could not fail to regret that there were 
no more remarkable books to come from 
her. Miss Stoddart had a good subject 
for a biography in Isabella Bird, and she 
has reflected her life both faithfully and 
ably. The result is that she has written 
an excellent book. 








The Fool of the World, and other Poems. 
By Arthur Symons. (Heinemann.) 


Studies in 
author. 


Seven Arts. By the same 
(Constable & Co.) 


Is it possible to master the art of poetry 
after mastering the art of prose? Is the 
poetic ear compatible with the prose ear ? 
After reading these books, one of poetry 
and one of prose, we are inclined to say 
no. Mr. Symons has the prose ear. He 
is one of the few living writers whose 
prose moves with their emotion as the 
dancer’s steps move with the music. The 
music with which prose moves is in the 
brain of the writer, and he is himself half 
its slave and half its master. It is the 
rhythm of emotion acting through thought 
upon expression. The emotion of the 
artist transforms thought as it is turning 
into style, producing a rhythm which 
fills the reader with the original emotion. 
In the artist it is the emotion which 
produces the rhythm. In the reader it is 
the rhythm which produces the emotion. 
This is the true sense in which art is im- 
mortal, for the emotion which is perfectly 
represented in the rhythm of words, or 
marble, or colour, or sounds, cannot die 





so long as there are souls in which it may 
live. Artis the transmigration of emotion. 
Mr. Symons is one of the most accom- 
plished writers that we have. His 
prose is not like that unrhythmical stuff 
which the newspapers have imposed upon 
literature. It is not always sincere, but 
it is elegantly pensive, plaintively delicate, 
and wistfully refined. It is composed in 
that minor key which Pater invented, the 
sentences following each other like a sad 
procession of moans and sighs. It walks 
veiled, like a girlish widow in gossamer 
weeds who wears her grief with a luxurious 
grace. It is strange that his manner, 
when it becomes verse, loses the charm of 
prose without gaining the charm of poetry. 
Its sedulous artifice no longer delights the 
expectant ear. Its steps are uncertain, 
and its gestures cease to flow into each 
other. It moves clumsily in the robes of 
rhyme and the garlands of rhythm. The 
space between the beginning and the end 
of a line is too strait for its limbs. It 
vainly tries to pack its irregular cadences 
into the iambic verses. There is a per- 
petual conflict between the vague laws of 
prose movement and the still more vague 
laws of poetic rhythm. The words are deli- 
cately chosen, but they are dislocated by 
the metrical barriers. They fall at every 
fence. The prose ear tries to evade the 
poetic obstacles. It seeks to weaken the 
rich emphasis of rhyme by a lavish use of 
imperfect rhymes, such as :— 
Bramble, fern and bulrushes, 
Honeysuckle and honey-bees...... 
Rainy laughter, twilight whirr, 
The night-hawk and the woodpecker. 
It rhymes such words as “happiness ” 
and ‘ quietness,” “‘ noise” and “ voice,” 
“‘ tossed ’ and “ ghost,”’ ‘‘ carouse ”’ and 
“house,” “says” and “face.” It also 
fails to avoid the unconscious use of comic 
rhymes such as :-— 
Hark, from fields where they browse, 
Complaining voices of cows. 
The true poetic ear could not err thus, 
nor could the prose ear, if it were not 
working in the poetic medium. Mr. 
Symons seldom falls into jingling dis- 
sonances when he is writing prose, but 
his poetry is strown with discords in rhyme 
and infelicities of rhythm. It seems to 
us that his long practice and mastery of 
prose make it difficult for him to write 
poetry with ease. He cannot help aim- 
ing at prose effects such as that in the line : 
A melancholy and insatiable and inexplicable noise. 
He is always striving to carry the line 
violently over the rhyme :— 
Like quiet waters flowing over the loud day’s 
Brightness. 
for these are Christ’s 
Apostles. 
As if those windy bodies with the sea’s 
Unfriended heart. 
The poetic ear rarely uses this device, and 
then uses it for a precise reason; but 
the prose ear, having remembered the 
device, uses it without any reason at all. 
The texture of the style is also that of 
prose. Mr. Symons uses prose epithets 
such as “‘ the absolute rose.” The poetic 
ear could not begin a poem with a line 
like this :— 
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God is ; and because life omnipotent. and ‘‘ them.” Yet it is one of the ‘inest _ ve oe _ 
The poetic ear is not enchanted with the | perfectly finished poems in the volume. a ee 
double rhyme in this stanza :— But the most powerful and most passionate | The Memories of Ronald Love. By Mary 


All the leaves of the valley are glad, 

And the birds too, 

If they had words to, 

Would tell of the joy they had. 
The writer yields to the false quaintness 
of such a rhyme as 

I sit 
Under a tree and gaze at it. 

Mr. Symons is in the same galley with 
other distinguished prose-writers. Ten- 
nyson deliberately refrained from writing 
prose because he knew that it would 
injure his style. The failure of a great 
prose-poet like Ruskin to write verse 
shows the gulf which divides the two 
methods. One would naturally suppose 
that it would have been easy for Ruskin 
to master the technique of poetry and to 
turn his prose-poetry into verse. But in 
point of fact Ruskin failed to achieve that 
miracle. Mr. Watts-Dunton, in his intro- 
duction to the volume of “‘ The World’s 
Classics’ containing ‘ The Professor, and 
the Poems of Charlotte, Emily, and 
Anne Bronté,’ has some acute remarks 
on this subject :— 

“Ts it not a fact that nothing acts as so 

serious &@ handicap to the poet when at work 
as the very skill he has acquired as a writer 
of prose? Does not the reminiscence of 
prose methods at times come up to baffle 
him? With regard to Charlotte Bronté, 
it is manifest that her sense of prose rhythm 
does this the moment she begins to write 
in verse.” 
It may be said that there are exceptions, 
such as Scott, Byron, Shelley, and Mr. 
Meredith ; but they are not real excep- 
tions. Scott never mastered poetic form, 
and, moreover, he wrote his poems before 
his hand became subdued to prose. The 
same may be said of Mr. Meredith’s best 
poems. As to Byron and Shelley, their 
prose was not an artistic vehicle for 
imaginative energy, but the casual stuff of 
the letter-writer. 

Although Mr. Symons has not mastered 
poetic form, his poetry is full of sensitive 
beauty. ‘The Fool of the World’ is a 
morality play which recalls ‘ Everyman.’ 
It was acted last year in London, and 
pleased the present reviewer with its de- 
coratively sepulchral naiveté. The lines 
spoken by the Spade are typical :— 

I am the builder of the house 
Which Death to every guest allows. 
I dig the sure foundations deep 
In the stony soil of sleep ; 
There is no noise about the doors, 
No noise upon the ancient floors, 
Only the graveworm’s dusty feet 
Walk softly to and fro in it. 
Sometimes Mr. Symons uses _ inartistic 
images. This is an example :— 
Are you not the crying of the Earth on her out- 
raged bed, 
Against Man, who has got her with child, to her 
father 
God ? 

W. E. Henley once compared spring to 
a harlot, but even that’ image is not so 
infelicitous as this. ‘The Chopin Player ’ 
is a curious paraphrase in verse of a story 
in ‘Spiritual Adventures.’ It is an im- 
perfect Petrarchan sonnet, with four 
rhymes in the octaves, including “ flame ”’ 


poem of all is ‘ An Epilogue to Love.’ It 
is a critical analysis which calls for the 
prose of Mr. Henry James rather than for 
poetry, but it is nevertheless a fine dis- 
section of passionate moods :— 

Love now, my heart, there is but now to love ; 
Seek nothing more, but let it be enough 

That one desire, one moment, melts in yours. 
Hold the one moment fast ; nothing endures, 

And as the past was shall the future be ; 

O heart, hold fast the present. Then to me 

My heart: What isthe present? There is none. 
Has not the sigh after the kiss begun 

The future? and the past was in the kiss. 

Then to my heart I said : O heart, if this 

Be life, then what is love? And my heart said : 
Desire of things unborn or things long dead. 


The poem contains the most human lines 
that Mr. Symons has ever written. The 
closing lines of Section V. are extremely 
fine, and nothing could be more subtle 
than Section VII., which shows spiritual 
ecstasy melting into sensuousness. 

Mr. Symons would probably be sur- 
prised if we were to say that the title of 
his new collection of essays savours of 
audacity, but we may hint that it is not 
given to any man to know much about 
seven arts. He explains that he has 
dealt with poetry and literature in his 
other books, and that in this book he 
deals with painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, music, handicraft, the stage (in 
which he includes drama, acting, panto- 
mime, scenery, costume, and lighting), 
and dancing. These studies are mainly 
the sensitive impressions of the connoisseur, 
but their value is largely literary. It is 
agreeable to read this cunning prose, but 
we must not be forbidden to challenge 
some of its pontifical assumptions. For 
instance, when we are told that we ought 
to ‘‘look on each art as of absolutely 
equal value,” we are tempted to say that 
dancing is not equal in value to sculpture, 
that sculpture is not equal in value to 
painting, and that none of them is equal 
in value to music. The charm, however, 
of these essays lies not in their critical 
or technical exactitude, but in their 
incomparably delicate impressionism. 
They are suffused with an imaginative 
egoism which translates Rodin, Moreau, 
Watts, Whistler, Manet, Monet, Rossetti, 
Monticelli, Velasquez, Beethoven, Wagner, 
Strauss, Duse, the Théatre de uvre, 
pantomime, and ballet into the terms of 
the writer’s personality. Their prose is a 
kind of personal confession, a monologue 
of moods. The essay on Duse is an 
imaginary portrait trembling with a 
visionary passion that troubles and haunts 
the memory. As one reads these essays 
one seems to live through vague and 
shadowy sensations and dimly remembered 
emotions. They are the diary of an 
attenuated taste wandering among the 
ghosts of beauty, seeking to find itself, 
yet always losing itself afresh, persistently 
hungry, but never satiated with the ban- 
quet of art, flying from the clutches of 
life, yet never wholly escaping, refining 
its refinements, and eternally clasping its 





own shadow. 


(Methuen & Co.) 


Tuts is a very tender and graceful book, 
a model of what expert craftsmanship 
can accomplish. From beginning to end 
there is nothing in the plot; it is merely 
the first few years of a child’s life as seen 
through the mist and veil of time. We 
gather that Ronald Love, who tells his 
story impersonally, is an old man and 
the days of which he writes are mid- 
Victorian. Mrs. Mann calls up that 
far-gone and depressing period so that 
it lives again. We hear the creak of the 
crinoline, and we see our fathers and 
grandfathers with tall hats and side- 
whiskers. The child is a love-child, and 
the author manages to arrest our sym- 
pathy and interest for Ronald’s foolish, 
vulgar, pretty mother, if less for his 
father. A good deal of the story is taken 
up with the boy’s experiences at school, 
which are almost as severe as_ those 
reported by Dickens. Yet there is no 
caricature anywhere, and we are conscious 
all the time that Mrs. Priestley’s seminary 


E. Mann. 


did exist, and harboured the awful 
persons who held sway in it. A grimy 


story is suggested in the background, 
which, artistically, never obtrudes. In 
short, Mrs. Mann has fully revived the 
atmosphere of the time, and has, more- 
over, written with cordial sympathy her 
sad little tale. Her latest book is only 
one more witness to her high place among 
contemporary novelists. 


Little Esson. By 8. R. Crockett. (Ward, 
Lock & Co.) 

Tuts is a sample of Mr. Crockett’s cha- 
racteristics on a smaller scale than most. 
It tells of Creelport on Dee, and the days 
of the failure of the Glasgow Bank. Its 
portraits of kindly Scots are vivid as 
usual. We find pathos, too, in the strange 
marriage of Mina Hilliard and her artist, 
and manhood in Little Esson’s self- 
sacrificing love. But the disagreeable 
side of the book is unduly prominent. 
The decayed “gentleman” who beats 
his daughter; the vulgar widow of the 
contractor; the “‘ Green Girl,” liar and 
forger, her child; the egregious Hunter 
Mayne, her co-conspirator—all these are 
not drawn with subtlety enough to make 
up for their squalid villainies. Nor do we 
care for the interpolation of Little Esson’s 
wanderings with that rather clownish 
jester Calvinus McCron and his wall- 
eyed horse. But we can forgive this 
padding for the sake of James Houlison, 
ex-gardener to the ruined minister, who, 
when his master will not have him in the 
garden, insists upon trimming the road 
side of the fence. 


The Angel and the Outcast. By G. Col- 
more. (Hutchinson & Co.) 

Tue lady who calls herself G. Colmore 

has joined the ranks of the reforming 

novelists, and may aid the cause of the 





vegetarians by the terrible and realistic 
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picture she gives in her new novel of the 
brutally careless and cruel methods by 
which the beasts that are to provide our 
beef and mutton are first landed and then 
slaughtered at Deptford. It is here that 
Yan, the Outcast, has her home, and 
from here that her little half-sister the 
Angel is removed, at a very tender age, 
to be reared amongst the refinements and 
in the ultra-conventional atmosphere of 
her adopted parents’ home in Kensington. 
Yan’s passionate and jealous love for the 
child who has been taken from her 
enables her to rise to the heights of 
renunciation, only to drive her after- 
wards into the depths of vicious living as 
an escape from the intolerable loss she 
has sustained. The book cannot fail to 
be infinitely depressing, and the fact that 
the Outcast is responsible for the carriage 
accident whereby the Angel is enabled to 
marry en secondes noces the man of her 
later choice, and her fair name is saved 
from scandal, is not a satisfying conclusion. 
Lilian Fayre, the Angel, is a good example 
of the unimpeachable type of young 
womanhood, which, having no aspirations 
beyond the level of its own surroundings, 
meets with unfailing and ready-made 
success in life rather than achieves it. 
The West End scenes in which she plays 
the part of heroine are certainly pleasanter, 
but also less arresting, than the grim 
picture of the slaughter-houses at Dept- 
ford. 


Temptation. By Richard Bagot. (Methuen 
& Co.) 

Mr. Bacort’s new novel is an elaborate 
study in psychology, which, however, is 
in its course as engrossing as any mere 
narrative of incidents. There is little 
action in it until the close, which is 
tragical and catastrophic ; but as we are 
prepared by many careful and deft 
touches for this finale, we find it natural, 
if not inevitable. The portrait of her 
husband’s remote ancestress who poisoned 
her lover is an obsession and an inspira- 
tion to the Countess Vitali, who renews 
in the family the guilt of a predecessor. 
But the setting and the atmosphere are 
modern, and the Italy of to-day is the 
environment of a sexual drama of con- 
siderable interest. Mr. Bagot is well 
known for his Italian studies, and he is 
as much at home with these provincial 
portraits as in Rome. Ugo, the hapless 
Count, his wife Cristina, the Duchess of 
San Felice, and Fabrizio, the guilty 
cousin, are all human figures. It says 
much for the author that he is able to 
keep us interested in the progress of the 
intrigue through nearly four hundred 
pages. Mr. Bagot works with great care, 
yet his persons are not overdrawn. 
Cristina is obvious to us almost from the 
outset, and we watch the gradual evolu- 
tion of her crime with horrified fascination. 
It is a powerful drama, and discloses Mr. 
Bagot at his best. 


The Blue Star. By Kate Murray. (E. 


Grant Richards.) 


It is not easy to say what part the mystic 
sapphires play in the resuscitation of 





Henriette from her cataleptic trance. 
She is the child of a French noble and a 
peasant woman, and is supposed to be 
dead when her body is sold by her step- 
father to one Paterson, a scientific student. 
Under his care his patient, formerly 
anemic, and ugly from chronic bad 
health, is nursed into splendid vigour and 
beauty. But she still slumbers, and her 
awakening involves the substitution of 
another sleeper. A volunteer is found in 
the returned lover of Paterson’s own wife, 
who has reduced the poor Anatole to 
despair by her marriage during his seven 
years’ absence. The transfer and _ its 
circumstances are described with realistic 
ingenuity. The doctor’s difficulty is with 
the soul. Henriette is delighted with her 
new life, and in love with her new beauty, 
but has no jot of sympathy or conscience, 
and little recollection of the past. Her 
social career in this soulless stage involves 
many adventures, some of which have a 
tinge of the cerulean star; but on the 
whole they are discreetly handled, and 
the eventual awakening of heart and 
conscience is tragically complete. The 
power of this conception and the gene- 
rally good characterization make amends 
for some unpleasant passages. 


For Maisie. By Katharine 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
MatsIE£, a destitute, though highly con- 
nected orphan, was adopted by a working 
builder of the type dear to Samuel Smiles, 
and in accordance with the canons of 
fiction she repaid her benefactor by 
exercising a softening influence upon his 
nature. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that the said benefactor belongs to 
the conventional or “ goody - goody ” 
order; his personality, on the contrary. 
is vigorous and well sustained. The 
analysis of his horrible ambitions, and 
their accomplishment by the conversion 
of an ideal country neighbourhood into 
a mass of mean streets and cheap villas, 
is the best thing in the book. For the 
rest, we have much pleasant writing and 
some love-complications not of the most 
exciting order. There is no mention of 
Ireland or the Irish. 





Tynan. 


Privy Seal. By Ford Madox Hueffer. 
(Alston Rivers.) 
Mr. HueEFFER has sacrificed lucidity to a 
zealous regard for fidelity to his period. 
Indeed, we are of opinion that he is too 
faithful to the speech and manners of the 
times, which can hardly have resulted in 
such difficult conversations as pass 
between the characters of his story. It 
is a clever story, and well designed, and 
it carries on the history of Henry VIII. 
to the fall of Cromwell and the triumph 
of Katharine Howard. Mr. Hueffer’s 
chief success is in his portrait of Katharine, 
though she is, like the rest of the persons 
here, tiresomely inarticulate at times. 
Mr. Hueffer might have eliminated some 
“local colour” with advantage; yet 
through his medium, and whatever his 
methods, these people stand out as living. 

















Throckmorton, the spy, the shameless 
magister, Nicholas Udal, Katharine, Cul- 
pepper, Henry, Cromwell, are all vividly 
realized. Mr. Hueffer has undoubtedly 
a considerable talent for historical fiction, 
but he would probably find a less remote 
period easier. Also, his readers would find 
it more interesting. There is in these pages 
a humanity so alien that it must repel 
sympathy. Some one has said that a 
novelist is wise who goes no further back 
than modern times, which date, according 
to theory, from the accession of Charles II. 
At least medieval England is hard to 
understand and revivify, and Henry VIII. 
stood for the last thunderstorm of medi- 
evalism. Mr. Hueffer, we understand, is 
to complete his trilogy, begun with 
‘The Fifth Queen.’ After that we hope 


he will attack some theme in which his 


powers will tell better. 








HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


A Varied Life : a Record of Military and 
Civil Service, of Sport and of Travel in India, 
Central Asia, and Persia, 1849-1902. By 
yeneral Sir Thomas E. Gordon. (John 
Murray.)—It is difficult to say whether thie 
main interest here lies in the military, 
administrative, travelling, or sporting career 
of the author. In all directions he recounts 
much of value and importance; though 
India has seen many changes since his 
experiences of the country. 

But not only in India have radical changes 
taken place. When young Gordon desired 
to join the ranks, commission by pur- 
chase was in vogue; and as he was of a 
poor but gallant stock, the 450/. demanded 
was a serious stumbling-block. Fortunately, 
however, a friend intervened, and on 
July 20th, 1850, he sailed for India in the 
Agincourt, a Green’s ship of 1,000 tons. 
On December llth he landed in Calcutta, 
and at once proceeded up country. In 
those days there were no passenger railways 
in India, nor were there any horse carriages 
for the first 400 miles above Calcutta. The 
new arrival had therefore to take his place in 
a carriage dragged by coolies until Benares 
was reached. The road was infested with 
robbers, and it was only by the greatest 
good fortune that he escaped their atten- 
tions. 

From the first he diversified his military 
duties with sporting expeditions, and he 
has many stories to tell of his adventures 
in the plains and jungles. On one occasion 
he writes:—_ 

‘*We had good sport in the Narbada jungles 
after tigers, killing, with others, two well-known 
and much-feared ‘ man-eaters.’ The first of these 
lay low in the long grass and feathery bush covet 
until we were close upon him, and then, having 
laid aside the fear of man—for he had killed and 
eaten a herdsman twelve days before, and another 
but a short time previously—he rose straight at us 
before he was attacked, but fell dead with a bullet 
raking his spine and another behind the left 
shoulder, both fatal shots. The second man-eater 
tried to steal away, but was met by a blank 
cartridge fire from the ‘ stops,’and then came back 
in a howling fury, and looked for a victim. He 
first made for Davidson, but catching sight of my 
head as my elephant steed descended into a dry 
watercourse, he dropped and crawled in the grass, 
without giving Davidson a chance, and tried to 
spring at me in the howdah. I met him just in 
time with a bullet in the breast, which dropped 
him at the elephant’s feet ; but he was up and on 
the right side of the elephant’s head in a moment, 
and, in trying to reach me, broke the front part of 
the howdah with a blow of his powerful forepaw. 
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The driver slipped his right leg, which had been 
protected by the elephant’s apron-like ear, over to 
the left, receiving a scratch from the tiger, and 
held on, urging the animal, in the language known 
to mahout and elephant, to beat, kick, and crush 
the yellow monster. The elephant was badly 
}itten and clawed on the trunk and head, and her 
right eye was blinded by the eyebrow being torn 
down over it. She gave voice to suppressed screams 
of fear, pain, and rage, and made the most violent 
efforts to shake the tiger off. My Bhil gun-bearer 
behind me in the howdah, regarding the situation 
as desperate, after handing me my rifle, slid down 
the elephant’s hindquarters, and took refuge in a 
tree. All I could do was to hold on to the back of 
the howdah, the front being broken, and watch an 
opportunity to fire safely, for the tiger was in such 
a position that it was impossible at first for me to 
attempt to use my rifle without seriously injuring 
the elephant. I had no thought of myself, but only 
ot the Rs. 1,500 (the value of the elephant) that 
shot might cost me. At last I had a safe chance 
to put the muzzle against the tiger’s side behind 
the shoulder, having to grasp and use the rifle with 
one hand like a pistol, while I held on to the back 
of the swaying howdah with the other. One shot 
(it was an expanding bullet), and with a great 
growl of agony from the tiger, and a trumpet yell 
of rage from the elephant, the whole of us were 
struggling loose in the high bushes.” 

But advance in his profession was the 
main object of the author, and with this 
end he early took to the study of Hindustani 
and Persian. These acquirements procured 
for him his part in the Douglas Forsyth 
mission to Kashgar, and later the office of 
military attaché at Teheran. The genesis 
of the Kashgar expedition was curious. 
As a result of the widespread rebellion 
against Chinese rule in Central Asia, the 
Atalik Ghazi, as Yakub Khan was designated 
by the Sultan of Turkey, established an 
empire over Eastern Turkistan, and then, 
in order to strengthen his position, 
dispatched an envoy to India and Con- 
stantinople. This emissary was well re- 
ceived at Simla, and at his request a return 
mission was arranged under the leadership 
of Sir Douglas Forsyth and Col. Gordon, 
as he then was. A somewhat similar state 
of thingsjhad before this time existed in the 
Chinese province of Yunnan, where a 
Mohammedan leader had established his 
rule, and had sent an envoy to London in 
1872 to enlist the sympathies of the British 
Government in his venture. The reference 
to a foreign Power aroused the sleeping 
energies of the Chinese, who poured troops 
into the revolted province and put down 
the rebellion in their usual ruthless fashion. 
This action was repeated in Kashgar. 
Douglas Forsyth’s expedition had scarcely 
returned to India when the Chinese Viceroy, 
Tso Tsung-t’ang, led a huge army against 
the revolting province. He had already 
recovered the important town of Turfan 
when an event happened which placed the 
whole of Kashgaria at the mercy of the 
Chinese. This was the sudden death of the 
Atalik, which occurred on the 29th of May 
[1877]. He is said to have been murdered 
by one of his own officers—an old brother- 
in-arms. His death became the signal for a 
general revolution, which prepared the way 
for the advance of the Chinese to the capital, 
and their easy reconquest of the whole 
country. 

Thus incidentally our interference brought 
about the reconquest of Kashgaria by the 
Chinese as asimilar intervention had led to the 
recovery by China of the province of Yunnan. 
But though politically our expedition proved 
a@ failure, its geographical results were 
important, and as @ specimen of courageous 
endurance it was unsurpassed. The changes 
of temperature were extreme, and in the 
space of two months the party exchanged 
the heat of Rawal Pindi (100°) for the cold 

of Aktagh, on the Yarkand frontier, where 


& minimum thermometer placed in the 
open air registered a temperature of 24° 
Fahr. below zero. Such is more or less the 
winter temperature of that inhospitable 
land, and enduring it the expedition had 
to make forced marches through deep 
snowin ordertokeepuptheircommunications. 
The difficulty also of keeping to the little- 
known track was great, as in some parts their 
only recent European precursor was Wood, 
the traveller who in 1838 came by this way 
to the great Pamir lake; ‘‘ and he was the 
first since Marco Polo’s time in 1272.”’ But 
neither of these travellers accomplished the 
feat of Col. Gordon, who made the passage 
of the whole Pamir steppe “from east to 
west by one route, and back again from 
west to east by another.” 

It is needless to say that after this expe- 
dition Col. Gordon was marked out for pro- 
motion. He was given high commands, 
and on the outbreak of the war with Afganis- 
tan he was kept well to the front. At its 
close he was gazetted C.B. In 1891 he was 
appointed Military Attaché at Teheran, 
and most interesting are the chapters which 
he devotes to his residence in the Shah’s 
capital. The whole book is well worth 
reading. 


We must congratulate Col. James P. 
Robertson, C.B., on the production of an 
eminently readable and entertaining book 
entitled Personal Adventures and Anecdotes 
of an Old Officer (Arnold). His publisher 
hazarded the remark, ““Some of your ad- 
ventures are almost incredible,’ a senti- 
ment which most readers will endorse, even 
when ready to extend to its full limit their 
confidence in the author’s assurance “ that 
I only put down facts.” Yet he has sur- 
vived all his trials, and can now write :— 

‘¢ But here I am at the patriarchal age of eighty- 
four, able to take a twenty-mile run or more on 
my bike, and without a mark or damage on my 
face, but please remember that I have been for 
many years a total abstainer, and I never went 
into any fight or battle on anything stronger than 
cold tea.” 

Col. Robertson has had an adventurous 
life. He went to sea, after his mothers’ 
second marriage, in one of Wigram & Green’s 
East Indiamen, and made the voyage tu 
Calcutta and back. Next he _ visited 
Jamaica soon after the emancipation of the 
slaves, and developed yellow fever on his 
way home. On arrival he was advised to 
give up the sea and join the army, which 
he did after going through a course at the 
Military Academy of Edinburgh. He was 
gazetted to the 3lst Foot, and embarked 
for Calcutta early in 1842 to join his regi- 
ment, which was in Afghanistan “ avenging 
the massacre of the 44th Regiment.’ He 
did not get so far, but after adventures with 





alligator, cobra, and tiger, joined at Umbala. | 
From this station the regiment naturally | 
served throughout the first Sikh War, of | 
which our author has many remarkable | 


tales to tell. 
Crimea. 


was diverted to India on the outbreak of 
the Mutiny. Here, in the Military Train, 
he served under Sir Colin Campbell and 
Outram. He met Havelock shortly before 
that good man’s death; Napier of the 
Engineers, afterwards Lord Napier of Mag- 
dala; and Sir W. H. Russell, whom he had 
known in the Crimea. After seeing much 
service he was invalided home, and got 
brevet promotion, C.B., and eventually the 
rank of colonel. 

‘* After seven years’ service in that rank, a 
Liberal and highly economical Government re- 








solved to disband the Military Train, and in its 


Then he got home again, but | 
was soon off to the Ionian Islands and the | 
Having seen the end of that war, | 
he was next ordered to China; but the force | 





place they organized a new corps under the desig- 
nation of the Army Service Corps, which was to 
be non-combatant and non-purchase.” 

In 1870 he disbanded his corps, the treat- 
ment of which by Government, when 
‘“* Viscount Cardwell was Secretary of State, 
was perhaps the meanest and shabbiest 
act ever performed by any Government.” 
So Col. Robertson sold out, and his more 
active adventures came to an end. In a 
book of this sort (and we wish there were 
more of them) errors do not count; they 
are not, at any rate, set down in malice, 
and they will mislead no one. Many a 
survivor of Crimean and Mutiny days will 
read these pages with continued interest, 
whilst younger people may go far and fare 
worse in the way of pure amusement. 


In The Earlier Adventures of a Naval 
Officer (Digby, Long & Co.) Sir Spenser 
St. John gives us a further account of the 
career of his fictitious midshipman Charles 
Hunter. The volume is a companion to 
that which we noticed on February 11th, 
1905, and differs from it chiefly in being 
avowedly a work of fiction, based on personal 
recollections and the adventures of friends 
and acquaintances, whereas the previous 
volume was published in the form of an 
autobiography of ‘‘ Capt. Charles Hunter, 
edited by Sir Spenser St. John.” The dis- 
guise was slight, but, perhaps to the author’s 
amusement, there were many who failed 
to penetrate it. 

The scene of these adventures, as of those 
already related, lies in Borneo, where the 
author is absolutely at home; and as we 
read the spirited accounts of expeditions 
against pirates, up the rivers and in the 
interior, of rescue parties, of the bravery 
and tact of Rajah Brooke, of adventures 
with man and beast, we have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that these things actually 
happened—perhaps not at the time nor in 
the sequence in which they are narrated, 
but to men whom the author knew, and 
whose names are written in the naval and 
colonial history of their country. In some 
instances at least it would not be difficult 
to draw the veil of fiction aside, and to give 
their true names to the frigates Osiris and 
Sourabaya and their officers; but this 
task may safely be left to the naval historian 
into whose hands the book may fall. For 
the general reader it will suffice to know 
that the picture of life in the Royal Navy 
and in Borneo during the early forties is 
drawn with intimate knowledge and with 
a due regard for proportion. The book 
deserves, and we hope will enjoy, the success 
which its predecessor has, we believe, 
achieved. 


Rear - Admiral Francis J. Higginson, 
U.S.N., has written for “The Nineteenth 
Century Series’? (W. & R. Chambers) a 
volume on The Naval Battles of the Century, 
and, within the limits assigned him, has done 
his work well. Admitting the need of such 
a book, we have little criticism to offer. The 
great battles of the Napoleonic era, Copen- 
hagen and Trafalgar, begin the series of 
fleet actions, which is carried down to the 
Spanish-American war; the best known 
of single-ship engagements follow; and in a 
third section some account is given of opera- 
tions by ships against land defences. The 
narrative may be pronounced to be in the 
main accurate and impartial, almost colour- 
less. Even the bungling in Aix Roads does 
not stir the author’s pulses; and he writes 
as placidly of the battle of Lake Erie as of the 
duel between the Shannon and the Chesa- 
peake. For the most part the selection of 
events leaves little room for complaint. 
The most notable omission is that of Lord 
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Exmouth’s bombardment of Algiers, while 
space might have been found for Hoste’s 
frigate action; and an Englishman would 
perhaps have included the capture of the 
Gamo among the minor actions. 

But, after all, the question is not so much 
whether the best selection has been made, 
or whether the narrative is impartial, as, 
What is the value of such a book for the 
general reader who seeks information ? 
To such a man we would not recommend 
this volume. Naval history does not con- 
sist of a series of isolated events, and any 
attempt to perpetuate the bad old theory 
that it does is deserving of discouragement. 
By a judicious co-ordination of cause and 
effect, a tolerably valuable book might have 
been produced, even within the narrow limits 
assigned. That this has not been done is, 
we think, due rather to the lack of elasticity 
inherent in a series than to any shirking of 
difficulties on the part of the author. 


The Friends of Voltaire, by S. G. Tallen- 
tyre (Smith & Elder), is an agreeable work 
of its kind. It is an anecdotal history 
arranged in the form of aseries of biographi- 
cal sketches, and written in a vivacious and 
fluent style. A serious student of the period 
with which a work of this order deals finds 
it a matter of difficulty to estimate the 
peculiar worth of the book. Taste of a sort 
and talent of a sort are certainly exhibited 
in its composition: taste to select amusing 
stories, witty sayings, and lively traits of 
character; talent to frame out of this 
material a light and entertaining descrip- 
tion of the society of the age. The charm 
of the description seems to reside in its 
glistening superficiality. This is the quality 
that attracts the general reader, and, un- 
fortunately, irritates the serious student. The 
book elucidates none of the questions in which 
we are interested. Instead of honestly 
attempting to estimate the literary, political, 


and philosophical value of the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia,’ the author misleads her readers by 


an extravagance of eulogy. She refers to 


the work as 
**that book which Diderot produced, and which, 
except the Bible and the Koran, may be justly 
said to have been the most influential book in 
history ; which gave France, and, through France, 
Europe, that new light and knowledge which 
brought with them a nobler civilization and a 
recognition of the universal rights of man.” 
Again, the good understanding that lasted 
for a while between the propagators of 
infidelity and the persons responsible 
for the government of France is a 
subject of importance. The French 
monarchy seems to have been inclined to 
employ the weapon of anti-clericalism in 
promotion of an Erastian policy, and to 
have tried to suppress the ‘ Encyclopedia ’ 
only when that work had produced its effect 
upon the public mind. This, however, is 
S. G. Tallentyre’s version of the affair :-— 


“*On March 8, 1759, the paternal government of 
France, joining hands with Geneva, suppressed by 
royal edict that ‘ Encyclopedia’ of which a very 
few years earlier it had solemnly approved r 
full-flowing fountain of knowledge was dammed 
tis Majesty—his besotted Majesty, King Louis 
the Fifteenth—finds in the ‘ Encyclopedia,’ for- 
sooth, ‘ maxims tending to destroy royal authority 
and to establish independence......corruption of 
morals, irreligion, and unbelief.’ Sycophant and 
toadying Paris went with him. Furious and 
blaspheming, passionate Diderot came out to meet 
the foe. Dancing with rage, old Voltaire at 
Délices could only calm himself enough to hold a 
pen in his shaking fingers and pour out incentives 
to his brothers in Paris to fight till the death ” ; 


and soon. Happily, the book is not written 
throughout in the style of this passage. 

Sir Spencer Walpole’s Studies in Bio- 
graphy (Fisher Unwin) are, in the main, 





reprints. As with the other writings of 
their distinguished author, they deserve 
to be read for their balance of judgment 
and orderly presentment of fact. They are 
mostly concerned with the period of history 
which Sir Spencer has made his own, that 
beginning with the peace of 1815. But the 
essay on ‘ Some Decisive Marriages of English 
History’ is an acute investigation of royal 
alliances and their results; while Gibbon 
receives his due as a philosopher teaching 
by example, and is illustrated as a man from 
the unexpurgated versions of the various 
autobiographies. We confess that we cannot 
always follow Sir Spencer in his approval 
of Lord Sheffield’s suppressions. Thus 
Gibbon, after dwelling on the defects of 
Madame Pavillard, the wife of the Calvinist 
minister at Lausanne, went on to say that 
“* to this coarse and scanty fare I am perhaps 
indebted for the establishment of my con- 
stitution.”” This statement Lord Sheffield 
took upon himself to omit; yet its interest 
is considerable, and the lady’s reputation 
can hardly have been his deciding motive, 
since she was allowed to appear as “ ugly, 
dirty, proud, ill-tempered, and covetous.” 
Gibbon’s friend and editor may have com- 
mitted faults on the right side, but still 
they were faults. 


Most of these biographical studies, as 
we have remarked, treat of statesmen 
who have already figured in Sir Spencer 
Walpole’s ‘ History of England,’ only they 
are regarded from a more personal stand- 
point. His old readers, therefore, who 
expect much in the way of novelty, will 
experience some disappointment. They will 
get a reproduction of his views on Peel and 
Cobden, and those are views which have 
won acceptance from all except the assiduous 
partisans who use the careers of these states- 
men as quarries for political missiles. It 
seems almost a pity that Sir Spencer did not 
try, instead, to bring out the individualities 
of men of inferior calibre—Sir James Gra- 
ham, for example, or Sir William Moles- 
worth, and, in continental affairs, Drouyn 
de Lhuys, Buol, or Beust. The study of 
Disraeli is inevitably based upon defective 
material, but the appreciation of the novels 
is uncommonly well done. In proving him 
guilty of inconsistencies, however, Sir Spencer 
labours the obvious ; and in commenting on 
the barrenness of his record sufficient allow- 
ance is not made for the fact that he did not 
come to any leadership worth having until 
he was old and weary. 


Sir Spencer considers the fortunes of 
Napoleon III. chiefly as to foreign affairs. 
We hear little, therefore, of the “‘ nobbling ” 
of the French provinces as set forth by M. 
Taxile Delord in a work which has been un- 
duly obscured by the superior brilliance of 
M. de la Gorce. Another important source 
of information which does not seem to have 
been consulted is De Maupas’s ‘ Mémoires 
sur le Second Empire,’ most cynically 
luminous on the subject of the Coup d’Etat. 
Sir Spencer had an easier subject in Bismarck, 
and he does it ample justice. Until the 
archives of Berlin yield up their secrets, his 
sketch of the man of blood and iron is 
hardly likely to be bettered for sober 
weighing of motive. In the case of Lord 
Shaftesbury, Sir Spencer does not sufficiently 
take into account the formality of much 
religious phraseology, especially in Evan- 
gelical circles. He draws attention to a 
“horrible entry” in the philanthropist’s 
diary to the effect that Strauss knew the 
grand secret, and that the thought was awful 
beyond expression. But this was merely 
Lord Shaftesbury’s way of saying that 
Strauss was dead, much as a Nonconformist 
journal urbanely began some obituary 


observations with ‘ John Stuart Mill, who 
has gone to his last account.” In an 
admirable review of Sir Alfred Lyall’s ‘ Life 
of Lord Dufferin’ Sir Spencer adopts the 
biographer’s statement that Dufferin founded 
the Pythic Society at Christ Church; but 
a secret debating club also existed in the 
days of Canning, and it may be that the 
Pythic was rather revived than created. 


The English version of Arvéde Barine’s 
Princesses and Court Ladies, just published by 
Messrs. Putnam’s Sons, is set up in clear 
type and bound in cloth boards, with an 
index and twenty-eight rather poor illus- 
trations. Here it has the advantage of 
the French issue, but it is unfortunately 
only one more instance of the poor standard 
of translation now prevalent, due largely 
to poor pay. We put before our readers as 
proof of our assertion the passage relating 
to the love affair between Louis XIV. and 
Marie Mancini in the French and the English : 


**Lesentiment qu'iléprouva 
pour elle se ressentit de ce 
role d’Egérie. Au début, 
avant que Marie se fit 
instituée son  précepteur, 
inclination du roi ressem- 
blait 4 toutes les inclinations 
entre trés jeunes gens. Elle 
en a raconté la naissance 
avec beaucoup de grace dans 
un écrit intitulé ‘ Apologie.’ 
....* Tl arriva de 1a, qu’ayant 
fait un voyage A Fontaine- 
bleau avec la Cour, que nous 
suivions partout oi elle 
allait, je connus au_ retour 


** Hislove grew out of hisad- 
miration for his Algeria {sic}, 
In the beginning, before 
Marie became his teacher, 
his feeling for her was like 
that of most very young men. 
She tells the story of this 
dawning attachment most 
gracefully in a writing en- 
titled ‘ Apologie.’....‘ Once, 
having gone with the Court 
to Fontainebleau, for we 
always followed in the King’s 
train, I heard on my return 
that the King by no means 
hated me.’” 





que le roi ne me haissait 

pas.’” 

So much for the translation. It is too late 
in the day to review at length the original 
work of the brilliant Frenchwoman who 
writes under the name of Arvéde Barine. 
We can but repeat the praise with which we 
greeted it when it appeared some sixteen 
years ago (Atheneum, No. 3277). On 
referring to the French book for the purpose 
of comparison we were struck once more 
with its grace and vivacity of style and its 
vividness of characterization. There is 
little in the light, but well-drawn studies 
of famous women which it contains that 
conflicts with the results of more recent 
historical research. Arvéde Barine’s por- 
trait of Marie Mancini, for instance, reminds 
one of the Sapho of Daudet’s novel, while 
Lucien Perey’s later portrait of the same 
lady reminds one of the Berenice of Racine’s 
tragedy. Both, however, are true portraits 
—one being painted from the point of view 
of the school of Jane Austen, the other from 
that of the school of Charlotte Bronté. 
Arvéde Barine conceals beneath her grace 
of manner the radiant common sense and 
the malicious wit of the realist: the adven- 
tures of the errant heroines of historical 
romance amuse and excite her mind, but 
they never touch and kindle her heart. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Pror. J. Maccunn, of the University of 
Liverpool, publishes through Mr. Edward 
Arnold Six Radical Thinkers, an interesting 
volume, subject, however, to the drawback 
that the treatment of political philosophy 
in chapters devoted to and distinguished 
by the names of individuals is never 
thoroughly satisfactory. Bentham is the 
first subject; but it is impossible for @ 
beginner to derive an accurate impression 
from a study in which Godwin and his pre- 
decessors are scarcely mentioned. On the 
other hand, the survey of Bentham will 
hardly teach much to the well-read student. 
We repeat, however, that the treatment of 
the lives is pleasant, and that any reader, 
learned or ignorant, may peruse them with 
some advantage. Bentham was a tempting 
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“figure of fun’”’ to politicians and writers 
of his time, and is here dealt with in some- 
what anecdotic fashion. As the view taken 
of him by many of the English Whigs, 
except perhaps of the Bowood connexion, 
is named, it may be well to refer to 
the allusions contained in the writings 
of Bentham’s French friends. There is a 
good deal of the same kind, better put, 
in the volume published by Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice, as he was, of the letters to Lord 
Shelburne from his friend and agent the 
Abbé Morellet. The distinguished Acade- 
mician explains the means by which, to use 
our current phrase, Bentham was trying 
“to run”? the French Revolution, and the 
embarrassments of his translator Dumont 
at having to explain to the philosopher that 
the statesmen of the Revolution had other 
fish to fry, and could not afford the time to 
listen patiently to the expounding of 
Bentham’s letters by their French recipient. 
In one passage on Bentham’s true philan- 
thropy and real religion Prof. Maccunn shows 
a wider tolerance for his eccentricities than 
is common, and justifies the best that is said 
of Bentham in the essay. The effect of the 
writings of Godwin and of Bentham on the 
early Victorian Christian Socialists and on 
their present representatives in the Church 
of England is clearer than almost any other 
influence. Rousseau has died out on the 
Continent ; but Godwin still influences this 
country. 

The second essay, on John Stuart Mill, 
recalls by its position, as placing Mill second 
to Bentham, J. 8. Mill’s own dry treatment 
of the same subject, Utilitarianism; and 
reads more easily, though to the student of 
philosophy it teaches less. Bentham was 
one through life—a blend, as we all are, 
but essentially the same man; while J. S. 
Mill went through extraordinary variations 
of opinion, and even of philosophy, which 
are hardly here treated as chronologically 
distinet, though in fact they were. The 
author is, of course, as any cultivated student 
of Mill must be, well aware of the distinctions 
and differences to be noted in the master’s 
teaching, and quotes his declaration that to 
the last he continued to learn and unlearn : 
a thing which Bentham never did. Still, 
there was something more in Mill’s changes : 
above all things, he learnt by leaving the 
India Office and coming out into the world, 
by sitting in Parliament, and continuing, 
alter he had lost his seat, to be consulted 
and at the same time advised by younger, 
more ardent, more practical, but less- 
trained men. Mill had the “ knocking 
about ”’ of politics late in life ; but the effect 
on him was profound, and his change of 
opinion upon many points significant. It 
is common to base, as in the volume before 
us, a view of Mill’s opinions on his writings 
about constitutional government. But those 
views were abandoned by him in the later 
part of his career, when his intellect was at 
its very best, for Mill did not outlive himself. 
His rigid Malthusianism was continued by 
Fawcett when completely abandoned by 
Mill, the teacher of Fawcett’s youth. He 
had at one time acted with Fawcett in fierce 
economic objection to free schools; but in 
the last three years of his life he adopted 
the opposite view with enthusiasm, and 
fought Fawcett as fiercely with regard to it 
as did Mr. Chamberlain himself. Minority 
representation he never abandoned, but 
many of the most advanced Socialists of the 
present day are in favour of it on the same 
grounds ; while the “ weight ” to be given 
to the educated voter in his earlier schemes 
was privately abandoned by him, even if no 
public utterance on the subject can be 
quoted. We may add to this statement our 
fenewed expression of deep regret that 


Mill’s letters have never been given to the 
world and are beginning to be lost, some of 
the chief collections being now no longer 
traceable. 

It is difficult to see sufficient reason for 
including in one volume the names of Car- 
lyle and Mazzini with those of Cobden and 
the two philosophers. We feel still more 
surprised that the sixth selected name 
should be that of T. H. Green—here treated 
as a teacher of our times in the matters 
quoted. It seems to us that Green rather 
adopted from others his opinions than 
imparted them to youth after the manner 
of Bentham or of Mill. The view of modern 
politics common among the young men and 
the best element in the Churches of our 
time is stated, with the suggestion that in 
adopting it “‘ we follow Green.” Yet it is 
difficult to trace the influence of Green upon 
the teachers of the present day, whose 
opinions come to them by descent from the 
Christian Socialists of the early Victorian 
age. The author seems to recognize this 
fact in later passages, such as: ‘‘ Green falls 
....into line with those thinkers whose 
radicalism is religious.” No doubt! But 
then why pick out Green among the six 
Radical thinkers as the representative of 
political idealism ? The author knows that 
he should not have done so: “ There is 
nothing in the details that strikes one as 
distinctive of Green more than of some other 
radicals of his day.” 


In his Literary Forgeries (Longmans) 
Mr. J. A. Farrer has given us a curious 
and entertaining book, distinguished gene- 
rally for the lucidity of its reasoning. His 
sixteen chapters range over a wide field. 
Forgeries of ancient books like ‘ The Letters 
of Phalaris’ and the ‘ Consolatio’ of Cicero, 
the various works of C. J. Bertram (‘‘ the 
Pausanias of Britain”), Psalmanazar, the 
‘Eikon Basiliké, Chatterton’s Rowley 
poems, Lauder’s attempts to reduce Milton 
to a mere imitator of others, and Ireland’s 
wonderful Shakspeareana are among the 
subjects of chapters. Though satisfied with 
the author’s exposition of the various cases, 
we should have been glad to see more 
samples of the forged books, which would 
give the reader an idea as to their merit 
and possible chance of being successful at 
the present day. The makers of ancient 
classical works show such _ considerable 
mastery of their theme as would have 
enabled them, one imagines, to earn an 
honest living as critics or expounders of 
the real thing. Literary knowledge is now 
much more widely disseminated than for- 
merly, and few of these ingenious gentlemen 
would have had more than a month’s 
reputation to-day. Forgers in the fine arts, 
on the contrary, have still a good chance to 
impose on the credulous. 

We notice references to our own columns 
here and there. We played a part in the 
exposure of Simonides; and White, the 
seller of the forged letters of Byron and 
Shelley, was moved to publish a letter 
entitled ‘Calumnies of the ‘“ Atheneum 
Journal ’’ Exposed,’ to which we replied 
that the whole trouble would have been 
avoided had White once mentioned to 
Murray and Moxon (the buyers of the letters) 
the name of the pseudo-Byron who produced 
them. Ultimately he repaid the two pub- 
lishers the sums they gave for his find, but 
it seems amazing that he was not required 
to give before purchase was concluded a 
definite pedigree for his MSS. 

Of the Shelley letters Mr. Farrer writes :— 
‘* Indeed it was due to pure chance that any one 


ever came to doubt them. Moxon happened to 
send a copy of the published letters to Tennyson ; 





Palgrave happened to be staying with Tennyson ; 





and in turning over the leaves, Palgrave happened 
to recognise a passage which he remembered as 
occuring in a Quarterly Review article by his 
father, Sir Francis Palgrave, so long ago as the 
year 1840.” 
Mr. Farrer speaks of the Diamond Necklace 
and other Marie Antoinette forgeries, but 
we cannot accept his “ obiter dictum ” that 
‘it may almost be doubted whether, but for the 
schemings and forgeries of the notorious Madame 
la Comtesse de la Motte in the necklace affair, the 
Revolution itself might not have been averted 
or delayed.”’ 
Marie Antoinette cannot be whitewashed 
by her admirers among the writers of 
memoirs. 

The Ireland forgeries were supported by 
a testimonial to their genuineness suggested 
by Boswell. We see one of the qualities 


which made Johnson’s biographer, his 
wonderful enthusiasm, in the following 
reference. Within a few months of his 
death, 


‘*he examined first the documents themselves, 
and then their language in the fair copies that had 
been made from the disguised handwritings. His 
labours compelled him to call for a tumbler of 
warm brandy and water. After that he redoubled 
his praises of the MSS., and declared that he 
should now die happy, having lived to see such 
a day. Finally he knelt before the volume and 
exclaimed: ‘I now kiss the invaluable relics of 
our bard, and thanks to God that I have lived 
to see them.’” 

In the case of the Trau MS. of Petronius, 
Mr. Farrer comes to no decision, and he 
does not seem to be familiar with the author 
in question: otherwise he would, we think, 
have modified some of his remarks. It is 
not, for instance, at all certain that this 
Petronius is the man mentioned by Tacitus 
as lounging into a reputation. Viewed by 
the strict classical scholar who knows little 
of silver Latin, other authors as well as 
Petronius appear to be full of “ impossible 
Latin.” In pursuing such points we are, 
however, regarding the book before us as 
a contribution to learning. It clearly is not 
so intended, since it lacks an index. By 
way of introduction Mr. Lang adds another 
chapter to the book, which is vivacious. 


In a large volume entitled Echoes from 
Kottabos (Grant Richards) Dr. Tyrrell and 
Sir Edward Sullivan have collected a number 
of English pieces, verse and prose, from the 
college miscellany founded (1868), and for 
thirteen years edited, by Dr. Tyrrell, but 
now, after a brief revival (1888-95), extinct. 
Judged by the brilliant craftsmanship of 
the classical exercises reprinted from Kottabos 
in ‘Dublin Translations into Greek and 
Latin Verse,’ the dexterity displayed here 
is unequal: with a strict rule of selection 
the editors might have at once reduced the 
bulk, and improved the literary quality, 
of their book. Perhaps they feared lest in 
sifting their material they should impair 
its representative character as—to quote 
their own description of it—“‘a record of 
the mind of Trinity College, Dublin, from 
the disestablishment of the Church to the 
end of the nineteenth century.” Besides, 
what Aristarch of us all but must look with 
relenting eye on the ditties doleful or 
derisory, the sonnets, the “fancies and 
good-nights,” of an old college magazine ? 
As we scan its pages, 

desiderio veteres renovamus amores 
Atque olim missas flemus amicitias. 
Amongst the Kottabiste were many now 
distinguished in scholarship or letters; of 
some only their work and their memory 
remain. The ‘ Echoes’ consist largely of 
translations, imitations (reverent or bur- 
lesque), and parodies of the poets ancient 
and modern, from Aischylus to Mr. Kipling 
—with here and there a strain of native, 
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spontaneous poetry. Of the playful pieces 
the most polished is the late Prof. Palmer’s 
“ Flight of the Muses,’ suggested by an order 
(long since rescinded) of the Board in October, 
1868, removing Greek-verse composition 
from the list of subjects for the Scholarship 
Examination. Melpomene, about to fly 
from the College, unpacks her wrathful 
heart with words (1. 38 seqq.) :— 


Farewell, ungrateful ! ‘tis the Board’s decree, 
Forgetful of my Porson and of me! 
Forgetful of the glory and the fame, 

t I have shed around your once scorn’d name. 
With niggard hands the gods their gifts dispense ; 
They gave you genius, but denied you sense.... 
For now no more the sacred Board allows 
Greek verse to grace the Scholar of the House.... 
Gone is the test, the easy test, that once 
Could separate the scholar from the dunce: 

Gone are the days, the golden days, of men 
When every parson could [ambics pen. 

Then Alma Mater welcomed with hurrah 

Her sober Grecians entering from Armagh : 

The mild cesura dealt its genial laws, 

And boors grew polished under Porson’s pause. 
Base was the wretch, condemn’d to long disgrace, 
Who dared a spondee in the fourth foot place ; 
Then even the peasant boasted lines to scan, 

And learn’d to venerate himself as man. 


Excellent, too, of its kind, is William 
Heazle’s free metrical paraphrase of Sallust’s 
* Catilina,’ chaps. i.—vi.: in these rollicking 
anapests the crabbed Latin is turned, with 
an ease and gusto worthy of Father Prout, 
into the idiom of the Kerry hedge-scholar. 
Another notable success is C. K. Pooler’s 
“Echoes from the East—A Barrack-Room 
Ballad,’ with its thumping chorus. Of the 
serious verses, Dr. Todhunter’s ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ and ‘ Paradise Found ’—a pair of 
delicate lyrics in the metre and manner of 
Blake’s ‘ Little Girl Lost’ and its sequel— 
are perhaps the most distinctly poetical in 
quality. These are too long to quote, and 
too good to dismember. But for one fleeting 
wait of song, ‘ From the German,’ by T. W. H. 
Rolleston, room shall be found :— 


Two chambers hath the heart : 
There dwelling, 

Live Joy and Pain apart. 

Is Joy in one awake? 
Then only 

Doth Pain his slumber take. 


Joy, in thine hour, refrain— 
Speak softly, 

Lest thou awaken Pain. 
Amongst the prose extracts the ‘ Oxford 
Solar Myth ’—a skit by the late Rev. R. 
Littledale on the name and the mythological 
theories of Max Miiller—is the most con- 
siderable. ‘“‘It has even furnished,” say 
the editors, “in a German rendering, the 
feuilleton of a pamphlet issued by a Buch- 
handlung of Berlin.” A little group of 
‘Latin Rhymes ’—including an admirably 
adroit version of ‘ The Bridge of Sighs,’ by 
Dr. Tyrrell adds a pleasant flavour of scholar- 
ship to an interesting and well-printed book. 


Mr. FranK Sipewicx’s “ Third Series ” 
of Popular Ballads of the Olden Time, pub- 
lished by Mr. Bullen, is concerned with 
ballads of Scottish history and tradition. 
The selected specimens are well chosen, and 
the editor displays ample knowledge and 
taste. Careful glosses are supplied where 
necessary to words, and the little volume, 
like its predecessors, forms an excellent 
introduction to a wide field both instructive 
and delightful. A course of ballad reading 
would do good to many modern bards, 
including the people who write the popular 
songs of the day. Mr. Sidgwick has given 
in the Appendix a new ballad, ‘ The Jolly 
Juggler,’ which was unknown to Child. It 
is good reading, and recalls in its unrhymed 
and unfettered refrain some of the best 
English folk-songs. We should add that 
Mr. Sidgwick combines with the virtues 
of the Fachgelerte a good style of his own. 


M. MAxIME ForMONT is an unequal writer 
(sometimes very good), and he is generally 
too “ Parisian”’ for our taste. In his new 
volume of short stories, which bears the title 





of the first, Les Mauvaises Maitresses 
(Alphonse Lemerre), the author is at his 
best and worst. Some of the tales are 
admirably told, and ‘La Dame de Recloses’ 
is a perfect sketch, which we commend as 
warmly as is possible. The story which 
follows, ‘Entre Jeunes Mariées,’ is also 
excellent, as is ‘ Une Soirée de Paris.’ 

Mr. Murray publishes the articles of the 
Duke of Bedford on The Preservation of the 
Militia, reprinted from The Morning Post. 
The author is a good militia colonel, and 
understands his subject. 


In his Etudes sur Goethe (Paris, Armand 
Colin) M. Paul Stapfer has, as he tells us, 
collected and entirely recast a number of 
essays dating from twenty to twenty-five 
years back. They are of somewhat unequal 
merit, but all possess an interest as present- 
ing a typically French view of Goethe and 
his work. M. Stapfer does not strike us as 
in any way a great or original critic, but he 
writes clearly and sensibly, and cultured 
readers who have even a slight acquaintance 
with the writings of Goethe will find his 
volume attractive, not so much because it 
will give them new ideas as because it will 
pleasantly formulate a good many of their 
own impressions. The first two essays 
deal with the relations in which Lessing and 
Schiller respectively stood to Goethe, and 
illustrate—superficially, but cleverly—the 
development of German literature during 
the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
The rest of the volume discusses Goethe’s 
chief masterpieces—‘ Werther,’ ‘ Tphigenie,’ 
‘Hermann und Dorothea,’ and ‘ Faust’ ; 
the essay on ‘Iphigenie’ appears to us de- 
cidedly the best and most sympathetic of 
these studies. M. Stapfer has little of that 
adoration and blank awe shown by so many 
German critics for their great poet; he is 
quite capable of discovering shortcomings 
and blemishes in Goethe’s work. Unfor- 
tunately his criterion is, we think, too 
exclusively that of the French classical 
school, and there are a good many of his 
strictures that we are unable to endorse. 
In the case of ‘Egmont,’ for example, he 
sides with Schiller, and repeats the latter’s 
censure upon Goethe’s departure from 
historical truth. Now it is no doubt true 
that an admirable drama on the subject 
might have been composed according to 
Schiller’s receipt, but we question very 
much if Goethe was the man to do it, and 
in any case he had an entirely different aim 
in view when he wrote his ‘ Egmont,’ which 
surely is no less admirable in its own way. 
So, too, there isa good deal of the essay on 
‘ Faust ’ with which we cannot agree. How- 
ever, it is instructive to be shown a point of 
view opposed to one’s own, and M. Stapfer 
is never violent or unreasonable in his con- 
demnations. 








THE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY OF 
NEW YORK AND THE SHAKE- 
SPEARE PRESS. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
AFTER the correspondence in The Athe- 
neum of November 24th I waited two 
months to give the Shakespeare Press of 

Westfield, N.J., full time to repay the 

Bodleian the subscription sent in April, 

1891, to that press’s predecessor (L. L. 

Lawrence) for the ‘ Four-text Hamlet’: 

I had already posted the Shakespeare Press 

a facsimile copy of L. L. Lawrence’s receipt. 

At last, on January 23rd, I wrote to New 

York, to the executive of the Society in 

whose name the subscriptions had been 

invited. I briefly stated the essential facts, 
and applied for the return of the Bodleian 
subscription without further delay. 





My letter now comes back to me without 
money and without answer, but with the 
following notes in the margin: (1) “ Ref 
to ARF 1% VP WOB’ Rec Sefc].” (2) 
“Dear A. M. This man appears to have 
a grievance. Frey.” (3) “ According to 
The Athenaeum the man lies ’’—signed with 
almost illegible letters, which may or may 
not be [AM. 

These initials suggest “ William O. Bates, 
Esq., Recording Secretary,’ ** Albert R. 
Frey, F.R.N.S., First Vice-President,” and 
[James] “ Appleton Morgan, LL.D., Presi- 
dent,” of “The Shakespeare Society of 
New York,” according to a list in the 
October, 1906, number of New Shake- 
speareana, which says that “ all communica- 
tions other than subscriptions to New 
Shakespeareana should be addressed to the 
Recording Secretary,” whose office is at 
“673, Greene Avenue, Borough of Brooklyn, 
New York City.”” But my letter is posted 
back to me, not from New York City, but 
(on February 4th) from Westfield, N.J., 
the habitat of the Shakespeare Press. 

After my letter in The Atheneum of 
October 20th the head of one of the most 
famous libraries in the States wrote to 
thank me for it; and the head of another 
library wrote: ‘I take the liberty of assur- 
ing you that your letter will be welcomed 
by a large number of American librarians.” 

E. W. B. Nicnotson, Bodley’s Librarian. 








STRATFORD’S “BOOKLESS NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD.” 


In his letter on this subject Mr. Sidney Lee 
refers to “‘the circumstance that Shake- 
speare was on familiar terms with Florio and 
with his dictionary.” 

Has Mr. Lee any authority for this state- 

ment ? In the nineteenth volume of the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ there 
is an article on Florio by “5S. L. Lee,” in 
which it is stated that 
‘¢ Florio, as the protégé of Lords Southampton and 
Pembroke, doubtless met Shakespeare, but this 
is pure conjecture” ; 
and again :— 
‘« Farmer and Warburton have argued that Shake- 
speare ridiculed Florio in Holofernes in ‘ Love's 
Labour’s Lost.’ They chiefly rely on the/bombastie 
preface to the ‘Worlde of Wordes.’ But there is 
really nothing there to justify the suggestion.” 

We know that Florio was Southampton’s 
Italian tutor, and that it was to him that 
Florio dedicated his ‘ Worlde of Wordes.’ 
But it is yet to be proved that Shakespeare 
was acquainted with either Florio or the 
* Worlde of Wordes.’ GEORGE STRONACH. 








THE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


On Thursday next, as we have already 
announced, the annual meeting of the 
Booksellers’ Provident Institution will be 
held. It will be a special anniversary, 
for the Institution will then celebrate its 
seventieth birthday. There will be 4 
concert and a soirée, and a large gathering is 
expected. We hope it will lead to a con- 
siderable increase of members, for, as the 
Bishop of London said at the last annual 
meeting, “it is a rattling good thing. I 
have looked into the figures right through— 
figures after figures—and if you are going 
to get for 34d. a week all that is contained 
in this little book, you are a big fool not to 
join as quickly as you can.” 

We have been favoured with a copy of the 
Report to be read on Thursday, and are 
glad to see that the receipts have exceeded 
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the expenditure by 7491. 5s. 10d. This 
shows an increase of 50/. on the previous 
year. The receipts included two legacies: 
Henry Sotheran’s of 100/., and Thomas 
Reader’s of 501. The amount paid to bene- 
ficiaries was 1,275/., 501. more than in the 
year before. The increase in membership has 
been well maintained, 34 new members 
having been elected—10 more than in 1905. 
The losses by death include two directors— 
Richard Amer and Joseph Archer—and 
Arthur Hall, who for many years ably 
served as auditor. The Committee an- 
nownce that, owing to the increase in the 
work, Mr. D. G. Thomson has been appointed 
assistant to Mr. Larner, who has rendered 
such long and willing service as secretary. 
This arrangement will add only 501. to the 
expenses, which are always managed in an 
economical way. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 

Briggs (C. A. and E. G.), A Critical and Exegetical Com- 
mentary on the Book of Psalms, Vol. IL, 10/6. A 
volume of the International Critical Commentary. 

Eck (H. V. S.), Sin, 5/. A volume of the Oxford Library of 
Practical Theology, the object of which is to supply 
some carefully considered teaching on matters of re- 
ligion to that large body of devout laymen who desire 
instruction, but are not attracted by the learned trea- 
tises which appeal to the theologian. 

Hankey (W. B.), The Church and the Saints, 3/6 net. 
Twenty sermons, edited by M. K. C. Strong. 

Kelman (J.), The Faith of Robert Louis Stevenson, New 
Edition, 3/6 net. For former review see Athen., Vol. IL, 
1903, p. 86. 

Official Year-Book of the Church of England, 1907, 3/ 

Plain Sermons on Sunday Observance, 2/6 net. By the Rev. 
S. Baring-Gould, the Dean of Carlyle, the Rev. M. H. 
James, Canon G. E. Jelf, the Bishop of Kensington, 
the Rey. A. B. Orr, and the Rev. J. Wakeford. 

Taylor (F. J.), The Apostle of Patience and Practice, 2/6. 
A simple exposition of the Epistle of St. James, in 
fourteen short addresses delivered at St. Matthew’s, 
Redhill. 

Vivian (P.), The Churches and Modern Thought, Second 
Edition, 6/ net. 

Law. 

Ilbert (Sir C.), The Government of India, Second Edition, 
10/6net. For review of the first edition see Athen., 
May 28, 1898, p. 686. Sir Courtney Ilbert’s book, as we 
then pointed out, is worthy of strong commendation. 

Nixon (A.) and Holland (R. W.), Commercial Law, 5/. 
Although meant to be of service to business men, this 
work is written mainly for the student preparing for the 
various professional and commercial examinations. 

Piggott (F.), Nationality, including Naturalization, 2 parts, 
60/ net. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Burne-Jones (Sir Edward), Second Series, 3/6 net. Repro- 
ductions of his works, with an introductory essay. 

Burrows (G. T.), ‘some Old English Inns, 2/6 net. 

Dillon (E.), Glass, 25/ net. The subject-matter of this book 
is the history of glass from the point of view of art, 
comprising vessels of glass, ‘‘ hollow ware,” and small 
objects such as beads; the primitive glass of the 
Egyptians ; the multifold a of the material 
in Roman times ; the enamelled glass of the Saracens ; 
the glass of Venice ; the inland or potash glass of Ger- 
many; and our English glass of lead—the flint-glass of 

__ the eighteenth century. 

Macquoid (P.), A History of English Furniture, Vol. IIL, 
Part 12, 7/6 net. 

Rhys (Prof. J.), The Celtic Inscriptions of France and 
Italy, 7/6 net. Reprinted from the Proceedings of the 
British Academy, Vol. IL 

Roberts (W. J.), The Pocket Cathedral Guide, 2/6 net. The 
author in this little volume makes no claim to have 
dealt with his subject in an exhaustive manner. His 
aim has been to collect and condense in a chatty and 
readable form just those items of interest which will 
appeal to the ordinary run of cathedral visitors. 

Poetry and Drama. 

Butler (A. G.), Charles L, 2/6 net. A tragedy in five acts, 

_ Revised Edition. : 

Eaton (A, W.), The Lotus of the Nile, and other Poems, 

_ ldol. net. 

Keats (J.), Complete Poetical Works, 3/6. The Oxford 
Edition, edited by H. Buxton Forman. It supplies in 
a handy form an authoritative text of the whole body 
of his work in verse, an edition being also available on 

India paper. 

MacAlister (D.), Echoes, 2/6 net. Translations of well- 

" known verses, 

Poet's Birthday Book, edited by C. Sinclair, 5/ net. Brief 
biographies with poetic examples of the popular poets 
of the period. 

Shakespeare, Pericles, 2/6 net. A volume of the Arden 

_ Shakespeare. 

Story of Wagner's ‘Lohengrin,’ 3/6 net. Retold by F. C. 

. Tilney, with coloured plates by him. 

Street (L.), Stray Sonnets, 1/net. A volume in the Vigo 
Cabinet Series, 

Tynan (K.), The Rhymed Life of St. Patrick, 1/ net. Pic- 
tures by L. D. Symington. 





Music and Drama. 

Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, Vol. IIL, 

edited by J. A, Fuller Maitland, 21/ net. 
Philosophy. 

Blewett (G. J.), The Study of Nature and the Vision of 
God, with other Essays in Philosophy. 

Boutroux (M. E.), Religion according to Herbert Spencer, 
6d. A lecture delivered at the Institut Général Psy- 
chologique, Paris, June 6, 1905. Translated by A. S. 
Mories. 

Lee (G. S.), The Voice of the Machines, 1 dol. 25. Part L 
The Men behind the Machines. Part II. The Language 
of the Machines. Part III. The Machines as Poets. 
Part LV. The Ideas behind the Machines. 

Marcus (S. P.), Monism? 1/ net. Thoughts suggested by 
Prof. Haeckel’s book ‘The Riddle of the Universe.’ 
Translated by R. W. Felkin, 

Williamson (J.), Science in Living and the Creator's Purpose 
in Human Life, 3/6 net. 


Political Economy. 

Lethbridge (Sir R.), India and Imperial Preference, with 
Statistical Tables, 2/6 net. The aim of these essays, 
founded mainly on articles contributed to The Enylish- 
man of Calcutta, is to advocate the ‘‘My own country’s 
products for me.” 

Maccunn (J.), Ethics of Citizenship, Fourth Edition, 2/6 net. 
For former review see Athen., May 19, 1894, p. 644. 

History and Biography. 

Balfour (J. S.), My Prison Life, 6/ 

Boswell (J.), The Life of Samuel Johnson, Part 1, 1/ net. 
To appear in twelve monthly parts, edited by R. Ingpen, 
with 400 illustrations and 12 photogravures. 

Burney (F.), Early Diary, 1768-78, 2 vols.,7/. Substantially a 
reprint of Mrs. Raine Ellis’s edition of Fanny Burney’s 
‘Early Diary,’ first published in 1889. 

Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1675-6, edited 
by F. H. B. Daniell. 

Colquhoun (A. R. and E.), The Whirlpool of Europe, 
15/ net. This book is designed to meet the wants of the 
general reader, who, without time or inclination for 
historical and political research, is yet anxious to under- 
stand the events that are taking place in Central and 
Southern Europe. 

Cornford (F. M.), Thucydides Mythistoricus, 10/6 net. 

Craig (W. H.), Life of Lord Chesterfield, 12/6 net. 

Dobson (A.), Eighteenth-Century Vignettes, Third Series, 
Fine-Paper Edition, 2/ net. 

Ford (D.), Admiral Vernon and the Navy, 10/6 net. 

Huchon (R.), George Crabbe and his Times, 1754-1832, 
15/net. Translated by F. Clarke. A critical and bio- 
graphical study. 

Joyce (P. W.), The Story of Ancient Irish Civilisation, 
1/6 net. This little book has been written with the 
object of spreading a knowledge of the civilization and 
general social condition of Ireland from the fifth or 
sixth century to the twelfth. 

Ragg (L.), Dante and his Italy, 12/6 net. The book is not 
merely, or chiefly, a biography of the ‘‘ Divino Poeta” ; 
it is rather an attempt to depict afresh the life of 
Dante’s time, and to look at the medieval world, espe- 
cially the Italian world of the Tecento, through Dante’s 
eyes. 

Souttar (R.), A Short History of Mediwval Peoples, 12/. 
From the dawn of the Christian era to the fall of Con- 
stantinople. 

Sharpe (R. R.), Memorials of Newgate Gaol and the Ses- 
sions House, Old Bailey. (Privately printed.) 

Victoria Histories: Suffolk, Vol. I1.; York, Vol. L, both 
edited by W. Page, 31/6 each. 

Wright (T.), The Life of Walter Pater, 2 vols., 24/ net. 
With 78 plates. 

Geography and Travel. 

Baring-Gould (S.), A Book of the Pyrenees, 6/ 

Bulpett (C. W. L.), A Picnic Party in Wildest Africa, 
12/6 net. A record of the expedition organized in 1904 
by Mr. McMillan, the American traveller, for the 
purpose of exploring the country lying between the 
river Akobo and Lake Rudolph. 

Butler (Sir W.), From Naboth’s Vineyard, 5/ net. These 
letters from South Africa, chiefly written in the first 
half of 1906, are the outcome of a visit made at the 
invitation of Mr. Franklin Thomasson, M.P., of The 
Tribune. 

Picturesque New South Wales. An illustrated guide for 
settler and tourist. 

Pleydell (K. M.), Sketches of Life in Morocco, 6/ 

Vaughan (H. M.), The Naples Riviera, 6/. With 25 illustra- 
tions in colour by M. Greiffenhagen. 

Sports and Pastimes, 

Dale (T. F.), The Stable Handbook, 3/ net. 

Education. 

Young (J. W. A.), The Teaching of Mathematics in the 
Elementary and the Secondary School, 6/ net. A volume 
of the American Teachers’ Series. 


Philology. 

Chapman (Major F. R. H.) English - Hindistini Pocket 
Vocabulary, Second Edition, 2/ net. 

Dictionary of Commercial Correspondence, in English, 
French, German, Spanish, and Italian, 7/6 net. This 
work does not attempt to displace, but rather to supple- 
ment, other dictionaries, and it premises some know- 
ledge of the grammar and construction of the different 
languages on the part of the person who uses it. 

O'Connor (J. C.) and Hugon (P. D.), Praktikaj Komercaj 
Leteroj, in Esperanto, with Key, Part L, 1/ 

School-Books. 

Anthology of English Verse, 2/. With introduction and 
glossary by A. J. Wyatt and S. E. Coggin. The object 
of the editors has been to make the book thoroughly 
representative of all that is best in English verse (ex- 
clusive of drama), and to trace the development of our 

oetry down to the present time. 

Mackinder (H. J.), Our Own Islands, 2/6. An elementary 
study in geography, with 132 illustrations, including 
80 coloured plates. 

Normal Preparation and Test Maps, 1d. each. Well adapted 
for gauging a pupil’s knowledge of a country. 








Science. 

Afialo (Pf. G.), A Walk through the Zoological Gardens, 3/6 

Asiatic Society of Bengal: Memoirs, Vol. I., No. 10, 2/10 ; 
No. 11, 1/2; Nos. 12-16, 1/6each ; No. 17, 1/2; No. 18,1/6; 
No. 19, 2/; Supplement, 1/6—Journal and Proceedings, 
Vol. IL, Nos. 4-9. 

British Trees, drawn and described by V. Cole, Text revised 
by D. Kempe, 2 vols., 34/ net. 

Bundy (E. R.), Textbook of Anatomy for Nurses, 7/6 net. 

Cheattle (A. H.), Some Points in the Surgical Anatomy of 
the Temporal Bone, 5/ net. 

Finn (F.), Birds of the Country-side, 5/ net. This hook is 
primarily intended to serve as a means of identification 
of the birds most conspicuous in life or literature, free 
or in captivity in this country. 

Harvey Lectures, 1905-6, by Various Authors, 9/ net. 

Henslow (Prof. G.), Introduction to Plant Ecology, 2/6, 
For the use of teachers and students reading for the 
Natural Science Tripos at Cambridge. 

Hill (J. B.)and MacAlister (D. A.), The Geology of Fal- 
mouth and Truro and of the Mining Districts of Cam- 
borne and Redruth, 7/6 

Hill-Tout (C.), British North America, 1. The Far West 
the Home of the Salish and Déné, 6/ net. A volume of 
Native Races of the British Empire. 

Lapponi (Dr. J.), Hypnotism and Spiritism, 5/net. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. P. Gibbs. 

M‘Intosh (J. G.), Industrial Alcohol, 7/6 net. The produc- 
tion and use of alcohol for industrial purposes, for use 
as an illuminant, and as a source of motive power. 

Moederbeck (H. W. L.), Pocket- Book of Aeronautics, 
10/6 net. Authorized English Edition, translated by 
W. M. Varley. A 

Moss (C. E.), Geographical Distribution of Vegetation in 
Somerset: Bath and Bridgwater District. 

Nicholls (A. E.), Nicholls’s Seamanship and Viva Voce 
Guide, 6/ net. Revised and brought up to date by 
F. W. Maxwell. 






Juvenile Books. 
Learmount (J.), Thirty Chats with Young Folk, 2/6 
Whiting (H. S.), Just Percy ; a Tale of Dickton School, 3/6 
General Literature. 

Albanesi (E. M.), Simple Simon, 6d. 

Barrett (F.), The Obliging Husband, 2/6 net. How Robin 
Fairfellow and his Peggy passed through thickly strewn 
temptations, how the poor little haberdasher resisted 
the amorous attacks of skittish Mrs. Barbary, how 
his lively wife escaped the toils laid in her path by 
King Charles, and how both rose to the rank of heroes, 
is shown in Mr. Barrett's comedy-romance. ces 

Blackmore (R. D.), Lorna Doone, New Edition, 2/6. With 
photogravure portrait of the author. 

Bourne (H. R. Fox), Egypt under British Control, Second 
Edition, 1/; Lord Cromer’s Supremacy, 6d. : 

Bradshaw’s Railway Manual, Shareholders’ Guide, and 
Official Directory, 1907, 12/. Fifty-ninth edition, edited 
by H. H. Bassett. Whilst following the main system 
adopted in the preceding fifty-eight volumes, the pub- 
lishers have directed their attention in the new edition 
to concentrating the information and making more 
easy the work of reference. 

Butler (E. P.), Mr. Perkins of Portland, 3/6 

Children of the Motherland, 4/ net. ; 

Crosbie (M.), Disciples, 6/. The unsympathetic précieuse 
who deems herself immune from the restrictions of a 
convention ‘‘made for fools” passes through much 
tribulation before she learns to accept with happy grace 
the limitations of humanity. Much travail of soul also 
awaits her disciples—sister and friend. The Irish en- 
vironment is well realized, and relief from the intro- 
spective egotism of the heroine presumptive is provided 
in skilfully drawn minor characters, 

Davis (J. A.), When Half-Gods Go, 6/ 

Dewett (M.), The Seven Watchmen, 6/ ; 

Dickens (C.), A Tale of Two Cities, Popular Edition, 1/ net. 

Douglas (I'.), A Lost Summer, 6/. The story is of an Eng- 
lishman so injured in a railway accident that loss of 
memory ensues. He recovers to find himself in posses- 
sion of his faculties, except that he is divorced entirely 
from his past life and associations. Tor several months 
this coutinues, and then he suddenly regains his originalk 
memory, and loses that of the interval. ‘The author 
tells of the complications which result. : : 

Drake(E. T.), Victorian Year-Book, 1905. ‘Twenty-sixth issue. 

Early English Prose Romances, edited by W. J. ‘Thoms, 
New Edition, 6/ net. For former notice see Athen., 
Oct. 15, 1904, p. 516, ‘ 

Fletcher (J. S.), Daniel Quayne, 6/. Three figures dominate 
this absorbing ‘‘ morality”: the woman, capable, at- 
tractive, mistress of herself in all except the one un-~ 
eradicable weakness of her nature; the man, clever 
and wise as she, but not strong enough to resist the late 
and cunningly aroused passion which consumes him ; 
and the ‘‘other man,” simple, guileless, and untutored, 
hurled by the expression of a primitive instinct to the 
foot of the gallows. r 

Francis (M. E.), Stepping Westward, 6/. A collection of 
short stories dealing with rustic life. The scene in some 
instances is laid in Dorset, and in others in a district of 
South-West Lancashire no less familiar to the author. 

Gallon (T.), The Cruise of the Make-Believes, 6/ 

Galsworthy (J.), The Country House, 6/ 

Gunter (A. C.), "T'wixt Sword and Glove, 6/. A story of 
France when Louis XIV. was king. 

Hageard (H. R.), The Witch’s Head, 6d. ce 

Hardy (T.), Desperate Remedies, Pocket Edition, 2/6 net. 

Hocking (J.), A Strong Man's Vow, 3/6 © 

Irving (W.), Rural Life in England, 3/6 net. With coloured. 
plates. 

Jones (M. W.), Time and Tide, 6/ 

Lewis (M. G.), The Monk, 6/net. Edited by E. A. Baker 
in the Library of Early Novelists. y 
Millar (T. J.), Check Numbers and other Aids to balancing 

Books of Account, 5/ net. ae 

Miniature Reference Library: Anson’s (W. S. W.) Shake- 
spearean Quotations; Ross’s(F. E.) A Pocket Dictionary 
of Technical and Scientific Terms ; What’s the Law? by 
A, Barrister-at-Law; Curtis’s (J. C. R.) and Curle’s 
(M. A.) Who Did That? Swan’s (H.) Who’s W ho in 
Fiction? Latham’s (E.) and Curle’s (M. A.) Who Wrote: 
That? Foreign Authors, 1/ net each. 
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Modern Cycl ia, Vol. VI., edited by C. Annandale. For 
notice of former volumes see Athen. No. 4139, p. 223 

Morley (G.), A Bunch of Blue Ribbons, 6/ 

Northamptonshire Notes and Queries, Vol. I., No. 8. 

Oldmeadow (E.). Susan, 6 

Paine (R. D.), The Story of Martin Coe, 6/. A sweet and 
wholesome romance of New England. The hero, a 
ey be mate in the U.S. navy, is lured by promise of 

rd tighting and big rewards, to enter the service of 
Salgadan revolutionaries, an act of desertion which 
forms an obstacle in his subsequent unconventional 
wooing of the “Lone Pupil” of a Select School of 
Young Ladies kept by two delightful old ladies of 
exquisite retinement. 

Peel (Mrs. C. S.), Fish and How to Cook It; Dishes made 
without Meat, 1/ net each. As these books are intended 
primarily for households where both labour and money 
must be economized, the recipes are neither over- 
expensive nor over-elaborate. 

Perrin (A.), A Free Solitude, 2/6 net. The story deals with 
the life of an Englishman who has unexpectedly inherited 
some property in a beautiful valley at the foot of the 
Hii yas, and comes so much under the spell of his 
surroundings that he makes the place his home. The 
crux of the story is whether he can forego this life, which 
has enthralled him, for the e of a woman. 

Pryce (e), yy be Bess, and other Stories. 

Rickert ( The Golden Hawk, 6/ 

Roy (O.), The Husband Hunter, 6/. The idea of a husband, 
after his reported death, entering his wife’s service in 
order to woo her, is certainly “a twice-told tale.” When 
we say that the = | to the present novel is placed in the 
reader’s hands within the first fift: es, and that the 
denouement is enjoyed after three hundred pages, it may 
be assumed that much skill is shown in the working 
out. We think, however, that a reduction in quantity 
might have added to quality. 

Scudder (V. D.), The Disciple of a Saint, 4/6 net. Being the 
eanese biography of Raniero di Landoccio dei 

resi. 


Shipping World Year-Book, 1907, 6/ 

Smedley (C.), Conflict, 6/. The story of a girl and a 
champion of the cause of woman’s independence, who 
_ becomes “*a patriotic citizeness.” 

Smith (H. M.), In Playtime, 3/6 net. Eight of these papers 
7 appeared in The Treasury and one in The Church 

‘imes, 

Thackeray (F. St. J.), Sunday at Marby Castle, 6d. 

Wardle (J.), The Artistic Temperament, 6/. A homel 
tradesman whose only idea is to follow the pat 
of duty ; a beautiful, small-minded, erring wife, and an 
invertebrate artist: out of these has been evolved a 

_ very readable and sympathetic tale. 

Wemyss (G.), The Younger Woman, 6/. Presents a picture 
of a hypocrite and of his two establishments. Philan- 
thropic work in the East End, in which both are 
interested, bring wife and “ younger woman” together 

_. With tragic result. 
Whishaw (F.), The Madness of Gloria, 6/ 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 
mune. Sane (G.), France: Christianisme et Civilisation, 
r. 50, 


Dunkmann (K.), Geschichte des Christentums als Religion 
der Versbhnung u. Erlisung: Vol. I. Part I Pro- 
legomena, 3m. 30. 

Weiss (B.), Die Quellen des Lukasevangeliums, 6m. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Bourdellés (R. Le), Michel-Ange, 3fr. 50, 

Comité de Conservation des Monuments de I’Art arabe, 
Année, 1905. 

Engelmann (W.), yom os und Berichtigungen zu Daniel 

thodowieckis siimtliche Kupferstiche, edited by R. 
irsch, 5m. , 

Rodocanachi (E.), La Femme italienne & Epoque de la 
Renaissance, 30fr. 

History and Biography. 

Bastide (C.), John Locke: ses Théories politiques et leur 
Influence en Angleterre, 7fr. 50. 

——— (F.), Napoleon et sa Famille, Vols. VIII. and IX., 


r. 
Robiquet (P.), Histoire et Droit, 2 vols., 7fr. 
Geography and Travel. 
Furchheim (F.), Die Blaue Grotte auf Capri. 
Philology. 
Weissel (Josefine), James Thomson der Jiingere, sein Leben 
_ und seine Werke, 4m. 

Wretschko (A, von), Der Traktat des Laurentius de Somer- 
cote, Kanonikus von Chichester, iiber die Vornahme 
von Bischofswahlen, 2m. 40. 

General Literature. 

Amiot (G.), Femme de Peintre, 3fr. 50. : 

Hexenlieb (F.), Annus Mirabilis: Journal des Evénements 
mémorables de l'An de Disgrace 1913, 1fr. 

Skirnir, Part 4, 1906, 1kr. 


*,* All Books received at the Ofice up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless previously 
noted. Publishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books. 








Literary Gossip. 


Messrs. LoncMAN have nearly ready 
* Japanese Rule in Formosa,’ by Yosaburo 


Takekoshi, with a preface by Baron 
Shimpei Goto, translated by Mr. George 





Braithwaite. The book is an account of 
an extensive tour through the island, and 
the writer of the preface, who is chief 
of the civil administration in Formosa, 
describes it as a clear and authoritative 
history. 


Mr. Freperic VILLiERs is publishing 
next week a volume of reminiscences 
entitled ‘Peaceful Personalities and 
Warriors Bold.’ During his many ex- 
peditions he has met a wonderful variety 
of monarchs, soldiers, statesmen, and 
artists, and they have all found a place 
in his volume. The book will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Harper with a large 
number of illustrations. 


A NEW volume by Mr. Christopher Hare 
will be published by the same firm next 
Friday. It is entitled ‘The High and 
Puissant Princess Marguerite of Austria.’ 
It is the story of the daughter of Maxi- 
milian, and follows her career in France 
and Spain. It shows her as the wife of 
Philibert of Savoy, and finally as regent 
for her nephew, the future Emperor 
Charles V. The book will contain many 
illustrations. 


Mr. Joun Davipson has finished ‘ The 
Triumph of Mammon,’ the first play of a 
trilogy which he is writing under the general 
title of ‘God and Mammon.’ This book 
will be published by E. Grant Richards on 
April llth, which happens to be Mr. 
Davidson’s fiftieth birthday. A _ prose 
note by way of epilogue is appended to 
the play. In the epilogue Mr. Davidson 
considers the circumstances of contem- 
porary drama, and announces his belief 
that it is impossible to write great plays 
for the English stage at present, because 
the theatre here still lives, moves, and 
has its being in the Christian economy, 
faith, and morality. Shakspeare has 
shown man comporting himself in Christen- 
dom once for all, and therefore Shak- 
speare holds the stage in Christendom ; 
and therefore, Mr. Davidson insists, “‘ if it 
were only that there might be a new drama, 
it would be necessary to have a new 
cosmogony.” 


Mr. Davipson also combats the accusa- 
tions which have been brought against 
him of writing metaphysical poetry and 
of being a worshipper of matter. Further, 
the epilogue contains a history of English 
poetry in a nutshell, which Mr. Davidson 
concludes with the declaration that he 
himself is the first writer to bring an actual 
change into English poetry : “ Hitherto,” 
he says, “ English poetry subsists in two 
worlds, a material world and a spiritual 
world, the latter allowing and disallowing 
the former.” 


THE rumour that the Reading-Room of 
the British Museum is to be closed for six 
months is causing a good deal of dis- 
satisfaction, and it is freely alleged that 
other causes besides cleaning are re- 
sponsible for the proposal. So far, how- 
ever, we have heard of no reason weighty 
enough to justify the dislocation of the 
work of serious students for half a year. 





Mr. CHARLES HicHam, the well-known 
bookseller, writes concerning * Thackeray 
and John Barrow ’ :— 

“‘That John Barrow, his father, mother, 
and sister, were, about the time of the pub. 
lication of ‘ King Glumpus,’ constant visitors 
at the London house of Miss Emily Parker's 
parents appears from Lady Parker’s 
Visiting Book for [July 17,] 1835, to 
November 5, 1839, which, in MS., now lies 
before me. Within that period are recorded 
20 calls by Lady Barrow, 5 by Sir John 
Barrow, 18 by Miss Barrow, and 12 by Mr, 
John Barrow.” 


Tue Rev. HucH BeEnson’s new book, 
‘The Papers of a Pariah,’ which will be 
published next Friday by Messrs. Smith 
& Elder in this country and by Messrs, 
Longman in the United States, is 
described as “of religious interest,” and 
was written at a time when the author 
viewed the Roman Church favourably, 
though he did not belong to it. 


THE Eaton Press, of 190, Ebury Street, 
will publish in about twenty-five fort- 
nightly parts ‘Surnames of the United 
Kingdom: a Concise Etymological Dic- 
tionary,’ by the author of ‘The Place. 
Names of the Liverpool District,’ Mr. 
Henry Harrison. Nearly 20,000 British 
and Irish surnames are included, and 
the author has had help from Prof. Kuno 
Meyer. 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR InpIA 
has appointed Mr. T. Fisher Unwin 
agent for the sale of the publications 
of the Indian Governments. These 
include a number of books on Indian 
history and archeology, architecture 
and art, botany and forestry; gram- 
mars of the various Indian languages; 
and the series of maps of the Indian 
Ordnance Survey. 


A NEW edition of Mr. Bodley’s * France’ 
is in the press, making the seventh 
English edition of the work, including 
two published in America. There are 
no changes of importance in it, except a 
new preface, as Mr. Bodley hopes to pro- 
duce early next year the first volume of the 
‘** Second Series ” of ‘ France,’ which has 
been delayed by his long illness. 


Mr. HarrRisON BARKER, who is now 
H.M. Vice-Consul at Le Tréport and Eu, 
is about to republish in a popular form 
‘Wayfaring in France’ and his other 
volumes on French provincial life, which 
were highly appreciated by critics when 
they first appeared. 


A sToNE with the inscription “‘ E.F.G., 
1868-1879,” has been placed by Fitz- 
Gerald’s old friend and bookseller, Mr. 
John Loder, on the house in the Market 
Place, Woodbridge, where FitzGerald 
lived and wrote during those years. 


Next Friday another four novels at the 
new price of half-a-crown net are to be 
issued by Messrs. Sisley. They will include 
works by L. T. Meade and Roy Horniman. 
The publishers report very large sales for 
their new enterprise. 
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~Vors. III. anv IV. of ‘ The Cults of the 


Greek States,’ by Dr. Farnell, will be pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press 
next week. Chapters are devoted to 
Ge, Demeter and Kore-Persephone, Hades- 
Plouton, Poseidon, Apollo, &c., and the 
volumes are illustrated by upwards of 
eighty plates. The earlier volumes were 
ublished in 1896, and the author has 
been able to profit in the long interval by 
many works of continental and English 
scholars relating to the subject, and to 
form more mature opinions on many 
important points. The new volumes con- 
tain more ethnologic discussion than their 
predecessors. 


Mr. H. B. McCatt, the author of the 
‘History of Midcalder,’ is about to publish 
through Mr. Elliot Stock ‘The Early 
History of Bedale.’ It will contain a 
record of the chief events which have 
affected the town, and the fortunes of the 
political and military leaders of the dis- 
trict, giving special attention to the period 
from the thirteenth century to the Rebel- 
lion of 1569. The ecclesiological part of 
the book deals with the many interesting 
churches of the district. In the historical 
portions the author includes much new 
information, and the whole will be illus- 
trated by many views, plans, pedigrees, 
etchings, &c. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN has 
conferred the honorary degree of D.D. on 
Dr. A. S. Peake, Professor of Biblical 
Criticism and Exegesis in the University 
of Manchester. The recipient is one of the 
first laymen on whom this distinction has 
been conferred. 


Mr. ELKIN MATHEWS’s spring announce- 
ments include ‘The Life of Sir Tobie 
Matthew, Knight, Bacon’s Alter Ego,’ by 
his kinsman Mr. Arnold Harris Mathew 
and Miss A. Calthrop, with numerous 
portraits ; ‘The Days of a Year: Notes 
by a Naturalist’; ‘Orpheus,’ by Mr. 
Arthur Dillon ; ‘ The Wayfarer’s Garland,’ 
by Mr. Fred Beresford ; ‘ Stray Sonnets,’ 
by Miss Lilian Street (‘‘ Vigo Cabinet 
Series”) ; and ‘ Poems,’ by Mr. George C. 
Cope. 


Next Monday will be the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Dr. Doran, 
editor of Notes and Queries 1872-8, and 
a well-known writer in this journal. His 
geniality and accomplishments were of 
great service to both papers. He was, 
said W. J. Thoms, in 1878, “ under 
twenty when his ’prentice hand directed 
The Literary Chronicle; and, for the 
last quarter of a century, hardly a 
publishing season has returned without 
producing some valued work from his 
pen.” 


Tue syllabus of the eleventh annual 
Oireachtas, which is to be held in Dublin 
next August, has just been issued. Prizes 
for prose essays and stories, for the best 
collections of folk-lore, proverbs, and Irish 
songs and airs, and for skill in oratory, 
dialogue, and story-telling, are amongst 
those offered; and all the competitions 
will be conducted in the Irish language. 





THE BROTHERS MARGUERITTE have de- 
cided to dissolve their literary partnership, 
though they remain on the best of terms. 
Each will in future be responsible for his 
own works. Consequently the novel 
announced in our last number will be 
signed by Victor only, and the continua- 
tion of the ‘ Pas sur le Sable,’ called * Les 
Jours s’Allongent,’ will be in the name of 
Paul ; but the piece in three acts, * Claire 
Fresneau,’ to be given in October by the 
Comédie Francaise, will be signed by both. 


M. Pavut Gurraup, whose death in his 
fifty-seventh year was announced from 
Paris last week, was Professor of Ancient 
History at the Sorbonne. He was a 
follower of Fustel de Coulanges (of whom 
he published a biography in 1896), and 
had a profound knowledge of the con- 
stitutions of ancient Greece and Rome. 
He was the author of several books, 
notably ‘De la Propriété fonciére en 
Gréce jusqu’a la Conquéte rom iine,’ 
‘Travail en Gréce,’ ‘ Etudes économiques 
sur l’Antiquité,’ &c. He succeeded Alfred 
Rambaud at the Institute in February of 
last year. 


At the end of this month the Société du 
Mercure de France will publish ‘ Paul 
Verlaine : sa Vie, son uvre,’ by Edmond 
Lepelletier, who knew Verlaine intimately 
from his earliest years. The poet entrusted 
him with the task of writing his biography, 
and left him his papers. M. Lepelletier 
tells the truth as to Verlaine’s adventures 
and misfortunes, which have been dis- 
torted by various writers. Unpublished 
sketches written in London, and a corre- 
spondence dealing with Verlaine’s religious 
opinions, are given. 

THE French papers announce the death 
of * le poéte parnassien,’’ André Lemoyne, 
at Saint Jean d’Angély, where he was 
born in 1822. He was called to the French 
bar, but abandoned law for typography, 





entering the house of Firmin-Didot as a | 


printer. His first book of poems, ‘ Les 
Roses d’Antan,’ secured the praises of 
Sainte-Beuve. 


Mr. R. P. Karxarta, whose erudition 
has from time to time adorned our columns, 
is publishing this month with Messrs. 
Thacker and the Caxton Press of Bombay 
a volume entitled ‘ Lord Curzon’s Fare- 
well to India.’ It is to contain, besides 
the farewell speeches at Bombay, Simla, 
and elsewhere, some of the articles con- 
tribured by Mr. Karkaria to the Anglo- 


SCIENCE 


—o—— 


The Bird: its Form and Function. By 
C. William Beebe. (Constable & Co.) 


Tus book is of American origin, and has 
been compiled, evidently as a labour of 
love, by the Curator of Ornithology of 
the New York Zoological Park. It 
may not be amiss to remark at once that 
in the matter of literary style and spelling 
the most prejudiced Britisher will find 
little here to which he can take exception. 
The intention has been, as we read in the 
preface, to present an untechnical study 
of the bird in the abstract—to consider 
briefly the various phases of its physical, 
apart from its mental, life. The volume, 
with its 500 pages of thick glossy paper, 
is a surprising weight in the hand; but, 
when the nature of the subject is con- 
sidered, it is anything but heavy reading. 
Each chapter is the work of the born 
lecturer, holding the attention of his 
audience from beginning to end, suggesting 
here, illustrating there, and always stimu- 
lating the appetite for further investigation. 
In the first chapter our imaginations 
are carried back over millions of years, 
while the story of bird ancestors is pieced 
together from the fossils of the museums. 
The great Hesperornis, to go back only 
to the Cretaceous period, is shown to 
have possessed a brain comparatively 
smaller than that of any existing bird, 
and thus to have succumbed in the struggle 
for existence in primeval times. Its place 
was taken by birds of much smaller size, 
but of greater intelligence, represented 
to this day by loons and grebes. ‘‘ When 
in the depth of the winter,” writes Mr. 
Beebe, 
‘a full hundred miles from the nearest land’ 
one sees @ loon in the path of the steamer 
listens to its weird, maniacal laughter, and 
sees it slowly sink downward through the 
green waters, it truly seems a hint of the 


| bird-life of long-past ages.” 
| Again, in the last chapter, which is de- 
| voted to the fascinating problems of 


embryology, we are introduced to the 
startling idea of an extra sense-organ, 
probably of sight, which in the remote 
past all the higher animals possessed 
somewhere in the centre of the head ; 


'and this theory is supported equally by 


Indian press, notably The Calcutta Review, | 


giving an appreciation of Lord Curzon’s 
work for India, and touching on some 
historical parallels to his regrettable dis- 
pute with Lord Kitchener. The 


the appearance of the three-day old bird 
in the egg and by the “ soft spot ” on the 
head of a human baby. The organ of 
vision in a bird is shown to be more perfect 
than that of any other living creature, 


| most wonderful in enabling its possessor 
| to become far-sighted or near-sighted at 


Arch- | 


bishop of Armagh’s ode welcoming Lord | 


Curzon home, which appeared in The 
Times, is also reprinted. 


WE note the issue of the following | 


Government Publications: Calendar of 


State Papers, Domestic, 1675-6 (15s.) ; | 


Royal Warrant amending the Statutes 


of the Royal University of Ireland (3d.) ; | 
and Statistical Abstract for the British | 


Empire in each Year from 1891 to 1905 
(1s.). 


will. And yet against the unerring flight 
of the woodcock, dashing recklessly 
through the dense covert, we have to 
put the enormous loss of life in the 
feathered world caused by telegraph 
wires and lighthouses. The fact is that 
man’s influence, fatally disturbing, is 
the one thing which Nature always leaves 
out of account. When we own our- 
selves baffled by the subtleties of pro- 
tective coloration, we receive the timely 


| reminder that 
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“the few thousands of years during which 
our race has risen to inheritance of the earth 
is all too short a time, geologically speaking, 
for us to flatter ourselves that any of the 
protective colours of animals were developed 
on our account.” 

In this question, as in others, Mr. Beebe 
warns us that there will always be some 
glaring exception to any general explana- 
tion we may attempt to evolve. We may 
readily believe that “‘ the number of eggs 
which a bird lays has been found to bear 
a definite relation to the amount of 
danger to which the species is exposed.” 
Such a sound proposition, however, 
hardly appears to apply to our various 
tits, in whose families the large infant 
mortality seems to be directly attributable 
to the great number of eggs laid and the 
consequent overcrowding. 

There is a most interesting chapter on 
beaks and bills. Of the various wading 
birds it is remarked that a collection of 
their bills would look like a complete set 
of surgical tools. 

The book contains no fewer than 370 
illustrations, each of which is inserted 
with a definite purpose. Most are ad- 
mirable; they are said to have been 
chiefly photographed from life by the 
author, but hardly, we presume, for the 
most part in a genuinely wild state. 
Illustrating the framework of the bird 
we have a most instructive X-ray photo- 
graph of a homing pigeon. From a 
pictorial point of view we especially admire 
the family of ostrich chicks emerging from 
their shells. Occasionally the strong 
lighting has, by the heaviness of the 
shadows, confused the outline of the 
specimen, and the head of the golden 
eagle in fig. 186 is a monstrosity. In 
fig. 238 the invisibility of the sooty tern 
on her nest is certainly in part the result 
of a poor photograph, which is hardly 
sufficient to illustrate the point in question. 

There is a full index, in which we have 
detected only one trivial slip ; “ cuckoo ” 
and “curassow ” are out of their alpha- 
betical order. 

One fact must be again and again 
apparent in the study of a work of this 
sort: the greater degree of specialization 
we find in a species, the nearer it is to 
extinction. And in this connexion we 
see the converse of this axiom in the case 
of the crow tribe generally and of the raven. 
With a bill nearést in shape to that of 
the common progenitor Archzopteryx, 
he has also lost nothing by preserving the 
typical bird’s foot, and in plumage has 
made no steps in the direction of pro- 
tective colouring. With virtually omni- 
vorous tastes, fertile in cunning and 
resource, the raven is only abnormal 
in his brain power; yet, apart from 
the persecution of man, his position 
is more firm to-day than that of any other 
genus. 

In a moving appeal against the needless 
destruction of bird-life, Mr. Beebe has 
included a fine passage from which we 
quote the following extract :— 

“These brethren of ours, whose clans have 
so bravely conquered the dangers of millions 
of years, and at last have gained a foremost 





rank in the scale of living creatures, now 
find themselves face to face with the cul- 
minating effort of Nature,—Mankind. They 
cannot escape from us, though the least 
among them laughs to scorn our efforts at 
following through the air. Yet all must 
return sooner or later to earth for rest and 
food, and thus all are at our mercy.” 








Introduction to General Inorganic Chemistry. 
By Alexander Smith. (Bell & Sons.)—This 
volume is the outcome of lecture notes on 
mineral chemistry by the Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Chicago. It 
is intended for the use of students of che- 
mistry in a college, university, or professional 
school who are simultaneously taking a 
laboratory course in general chemistry. 
The arrangement of the matter is somewhat 
different from that commonly adopted in 
textbooks, but it is very good. 

In the first chapters we have a description 
of a few typical experiments and a discussion 
of their chief features, leading to observations 
on the laws of chemical combination, the 
uses of symbols, formule and equations, 
and to various simple calculations. Then 
follow chapters on the preparation and pro- 
perties of the principal non-metallic elements ; 
interspersed among these, in appropriate 
positions, when the reader is supposed to 
be ready for them, are statements and illus- 
trations of the laws and principles under- 
lying chemical phenomena, e.g., the kinetic- 
molecular hypothesis, theory of solutions, 
atomic hypothesis, chemical equilibrium, 
the ionic hypothesis and behaviour of ionic 
substances, and electrolysis. Of a total of 
780 pages, 530 are devoted to non-metallic 
substances and to the theoretical subjects. 
A chapter is devoted to ‘Some Carbon Com- 
pounds,’ which gives an account of examples 
of the most important classes of organic 
compounds, although the head-lines still 
refer to ‘ Inorganic Chemistry.’ 

In the latter two-thirds of the book ionic 
nomenclature and notation are often used ; 
occasionally this may be perhaps overdone, 
as when it is stated (p. 349) :— 

‘*Hydroxidion is acolourless substance found only 
in water and certain other solvents, and is always 
associated with an equivalent amount of some 
positive ion. It possesses a soapy taste, and 
turns red litmus blue, and colourless phenol- 
phthalein pink.” 

The book is well up to date, and has been 
written with great care; it contains a short 
account of radium compounds, and of the 
decay of an element as illustrated by the 
various emanations from radium. It ap- 
pears to be very free from mistakes or 
misprints, but on p. 31, in the quotation of 
part of Lavoisier’s definition of an element, 
the word “ not ” seems to have been omitted. 
There are over 100 simple figures to illus- 
trate the text. The volume can be heartily 
recommended to somewhat advanced stu- 
dents and to lecturers on inorganic chemistry. 


The Scots Gardner. By John Reid. 
Edited by Alfred H. Hyatt. (Foulis.)— 
The current interest in gardens and garden- 
ing has stirred Mr. Hyatt to edit Reid’s 
seventeenth-century treatise, and issue it 
with a prefatory introduction by Lord 
Rosebery. Reid’s wise book needed no 
excuse for pete, for he was one of 
the first of that line of Scottish gardeners 
which flourishes and is famous to this day. 
Lord Rosebery’s preface probably has the 
advantage of drawing attention to the book. 
It was originally delivered as a speech some 
years ago, but is not so well suited in its 
present position, and, to be frank, strikes 
us as somewhat commonplace. 





——- 

The World of To-day. By A. R. Hope Mon. 
crieff. (Gresham Publishing Company.)—The 
present volume deals with Europe and North 
America, excluding Mexico. In general feg. 
tures it resembles its predecessors, and these 
we have = so often that there is littl, 
more to be said. There are some slips, byt 
these are insignificant in comparison with 
the scope of the work. The section on Europ, 
covers less than 100 pages, and is too brief 
to be satisfactory. Seven pages only are 
allotted to the British Isles. The description 
of North America, where homogeneous cop. 
ditions prevail over wide areas, is much 
more satisfactory. The illustrations are 
good. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Mr. Sipney HarrLanpd, who acted ag 
Recorder of the Anthropological Section at 
the meeting of the British Association jn 
South Africa, and is now President of that 
Section, has contributed to JFolk-lore an 
account of his observations of native customs, 
with photographs of a Zulu wedding, taken 
by Mr. H. Balfour, and of a witch doctor's 
necklace, and of buildings in a Macharanga 
village near Umtali, Rhodesia, taken by 
Dr. H. M. Tims. Mr. Hartland gives plans 
of the internal arrangement of a Zulu anda 
Manyika hut. Another well - illustrated 
paper in Folk-lore is by Mr. W. L. Hildburgh 
on Spanish amulets and votive offerings. 
About 150 specimens are figured in nine 
plates, and fully described by the owner. 
Mr. A. B. Cook’s contribution to the history 
of the European Sky-God relates to the King 
of the Wood as represented in Celtic myths. 
In a learned paper on custom and belief in 
Icelandic sagas Miss Winifred Faraday 
collects the evidence afforded by those 
sagas as to the gods, heroes, burial customs, 
tomb-treasures, divination, feasts, sacrifices, 
and magic of ancient Iceland. Mr. Nutt 
contributes a useful list of works dealing 
with the “early institutions’ side of folk- 
lore studies, distinguishing between those 
relating to early social and to early legal 
institutions, though these frequently overlap. 

Man for February contains an interesting 
account of the discovery by Mr. David 1. 
Bushnell, jun., of Indian saltpans, accom- 
panied by many fragments of pottery, 
upon a site covering more than an acre at 
Kimmswick, Jefferson County, Missouri. 
A eylindrical jar and a lid or cover, a bone 
lance-point, and some objects of shell are 
figured. The discoverer is of opinion that 
the place had been abandoned before the 
arrival of the French in Upper Louisiana. 
A spirited portrait of Ingava, the recently 
deceased chief of Rubiana, in the Solomon 
Islands, is given by permission of Rear- 
Admirsl Davis, with a description of the 
funeral by Mr. T. W. Edge-Partington, 
Deputy Commissioner. The widow has to 
remain in the house of the deceased for 
100 days, and is not allowed to put her 
feet to the ground for the whole of that time. 

An interesting discussion is proceeding in 
Man between Mr. Andrew Lang and M. A. 
van Gennep on the vexed questions of the 
ideas of the Australian tribes as to birth, 
reincarnation, and the like. It opened in 
August last with a review by Mr. Lang of 
M. van Gennep’s ‘Mythes et Légendes 
d’Australie,’ replied to in October. Mr. 
Lang’s rejoinder appeared in December, 
and was met by a further communication 
from M. van Gennep in February. In com- 
menting on the defects of our information 
with regard to these matters, the latter 
observes that some of our best authorities, 
such as Mr. Howitt, have not given precise 
information, and that in other cases the 
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forms in which the questions have been 
wit have not been sufficiently direct to 
enable us to accept the answers as conclusive. 

The Third Congress of the Prehistoric 
Society of France will be held at Autun from 
the 13th to the 18th of August. Excursions 
will be made to Macon, to Mont-Auxois (the 
ancient Alesia), to Mont-Beuvray (the ancient 
Bibracte), and to Solutré. Dr. Marcel 
Baudouin, 21, Rue Linné, Paris, is the 
secretary. 

The King has been pleased to command 
that the Anthropological Institute shall in 
future be called the Royal Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 








SOCIETIES. 


SocieTY OF ANTIQUARTES.—Feb. 28.—Viscount 
Dillon, V.P., in the chair.—The Rev. Oswald J. 
Reichel communicated a paper on ‘ The Treasury 
of God and the Birthright of the Poor.’ The 
paper began by defining the treasury of God as 
the portion of income or property which every 
Christian man ought to set aside for religious and 
charitable purposes. In early times the Church 
made a very large demand on its members for these 
purposes, and accepted a tenth part only as the 
minmum. At Jerusalem and in other cities in 
which Christianity first took root contributions 
were required to be made to a central fund, the 
administration of which was committed to deacons, 
who thus became a most important body, and 
divided the amount into four parts, assigned 
respectively to the bishop, the clergy, the fabric, 
and the poor. This was the Roman use. The 
English use was divided intothree parts, because the 
first bishops being monks were forbidden to have 
separate revenues. When Christianity spread to 
the West and had gained a hold over the rural 
population, other methods of administration had 
to be resorted to. Instead of a central fund and 
instead of a deacon, the manorial lord had not 
enly to provide, but also to administer, the treasury 
of God, and the duty of paying contributions to 
church officials was only very gradually introduced. 
In France tithes were required to be paid to church 
officials by the second Council of Macon in 585, 
but in this country the earliest instance of a legally 
enforced payment is that of churchscot ordered by 
King Ine’s law in 693. After the time of King 
Alfred various other payments were required to be 
made to the Church, but most of them seem to 
have been collected by the manorial lords, who 
paid a fixed rent for them to the ancient minsters. 
The commuted rent fell into disuse in troublous 
times, and had mostly vanished before the Con- 
quest, leaving the new lords free to deal with 
churchscot and tithes as they thought fit. The 
three varieties of payments included under the 
general name of tithes were then distinguished, 
and after pointing out that lightscot appears to 
have taken the place of personal tithes, the writer 
distinguished the so-called small tithes, which 
formed the chaplain’s or mass-priest’s share, from 
the great predial tithes, which the lord collected 
and was supposed to devote to the poor. To make 
sure that these tithes reached their proper desti- 
nation, the Lateran Councils between 1123 and 
1179 insisted on their being in clerical hands. Con- 
sequently in very many cases these tithes were given 
by the lords who held them to religious houses. In 
other cases the lord’s steward or a nominee was 
tonsured to qualify him to hold them as ‘‘ an eccle- 
siastical person.” At the close of the twelfth 
century the great and-the small tithes still con- 
tinued to be held apart, as separate benefices, by 
the ecclesiastical person or parson and the chaplain 
or vicar respectively. The work of ‘‘consoli- 
dating” the two benefices in the hands of one 
person in each parish, who is henceforth called the 
rector, was effected in the thirteenth century, a 
large number of instances of consolidation being 
supplied from the Exeter Episcopal Registers. So 
far, therefore, from the parochial clergy having 
been robbed of the great tithes for the benefit of 
monastic bodies, it is clear that the parochial 
clergy, other than the parsons of the ancient 
minsters, never possessed them, and as a matter of 
fact the consolidation of benefices into rectories has 
m great measure robbed the r of their ancient 
nghts.—Mr. Albert Hartshorne exhibited a further 





series of damasked linen cloths of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 





ZooLocicaL.—Feb. 19.—Sir Edmund G. Loder, 
V.P., in the chair.—The Secretary read a report 
on the additions to the menagerie during January. 
—Dr. C. I. Forsyth Major exhibited remains of a 
bear from the superficial deposits of a cavern in 
the mountains of Corsica, where bears, though now 
extinct, were formerly numerous, at least up to 
the sixteenth century.—In a paper on ‘ English 
Domestic Cats’ Mr. R. I. Pocock urged that the 
surest basis for their classification and the most 
satisfactory clue to their descent were furnished 
by the two distinct patterns found in so-called 
tabby cats.—Dr. C. G. Seligmann, the Society’s 
Pathologist, in presenting his report on the deaths 
that had occurred among the mammals and birds 
in the menagerie during 1906, stated that 356 
mammals and 283 birds were submitted to post- 
mortem examination. — Mr. J. T. Cunningham 
described a peculiarly abnormal specimen of the 
turbot, captured by Miss Olivia Fox, of Falmouth, 
near Padstow, on the north coast of Cornwall.— 
Dr. Baron Francis Nopcsa read a communication 
entitled ‘Ideas on the Origin of Flight,’ and illus- 
trated his argument with lantern slides showing 
the hind limbs of various genera of bats, pterosaurs, 
birds, and dinosaurs, as well as a reconstruction of 
a hypothetical, cursorial primitive bird.—Mr. F. E. 
Beddard read a paper on ‘The Azygos Veins in 
the Mammalia.’ 

MicroscopicaL.—Feb, 20.—Lord Avebury, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Mr. J. W. Gordon read a 
paper entitled ‘An Early Criticism of the Abbe 
Theory,’ written in answer to a paper by Mr. 
Conrady with the same title, read before the Society 
on October 17th, 1906. At the conclusion of his 
paper Mr. Gordon exhibited on the screen some 
photographs of the spectrum produced by the fine 
ruling of an Abbe diffraction plate. A discussion 
followed, in which Mr. Conrady and Mr. Rhein- 
berg took part.—Dr. Hebb read a paper, by Mr. 
James Murray, on ‘Some Tardigrada from the 
Sikkim Himalaya,’ and another, by Dr. Eugéne 
Penard, ‘On some Rhizopods from the Sikkim 
Himalaya.’ Mounted specimens of the Tardigrada 
and Rhizopods were exhibited under microscopes, 
the species in each case being found in moss 
obtained at a height of about 3,000 ft. above the 
sea. Descriptions of mites by Mr. N. D. F. Pearce, 
and of rotifers by Mr. James Murray, found in the 
same material, have already been read before the 
Society.—Dr. Hebb read from Mr. E. M. Nelson 
an appendix to his paper on the flagella of the 
tubercle bacillus. Dr. Hebb also read an extract 
from a letter from Major Sampson, now in 
Southern Nigeria, describing an incident in ant 
life that came under his notice. He saw ‘‘a thick 
living arch of travelling ants across a sunny road, 
and in the centre hundreds of pupz being carried 
along in the shade thus caused. This is the more 
woaletel because the African ant, as a rule, 
cannot stand the sun at all.”—The Society ex- 
hibited a number of microscopes, presented by 
Mr. Peyton T. B. Beale, that had belonged to his 
father, the late Prof. Lionel S. Beale. Among 
them were a No. 2 stand, of Powell & Lealand, 
date 1885; a No. 3 stand by the same firm, date 
1848 ; a tank microscope by Hugh Powell, a stand 
by W. J. Salmon, and one by W. Matthews.— 
There was an exhibition of slides, principally of 
marine life, lent by Mr. Flatters, many of the 
slides exciting much admiration. 





PurmoLocicaL. — March 1. — The Rev. Prof. 
Skeat in the chair.—Mr. O. E. Hayes was elected 
a Member.—Mr. 8. Dickson-Brown read a paper 
on ‘ William of Waddington’s Anglo-French, about 
1250 a.p.’ The language of William of Wadding- 
ton’s ‘ Manuel des Pechiez’ was characteristic of 
the period of its composition. It summed up the 
influences and tendencies which prevailed in Eng- 
land from the time of Edward the Confessor till 
the reign of Henry III. Owing to political and 
ecclesiastical events, these influences had been 
of a widely diversified nature, and representatives 
of every dialect in France had for one or other 
reason ome domiciled in England. Obviously 
the strongest influence, as far as the literary re- 
mains are concerned, would be that which came 
through ecclesiastical channels. A language thus 
transplanted to a foreign soil would of necessity 





demand vigorous support from its native land to 
maintain its position. But this support gradually 
failed, especially during the latter part of the 
twelfth century; and as it was not the speech of 
the main body of the nation, it rapidly underwent 
a process of degradation in both pronunciation 
and grammatical forms. This was but natural. 
Moreover, there could not be any regular line of 
development such as is looked for in language 
under ordinary conditions, and some of the changes 
must have been purely fortuitous. Yet many of 
these changes were of philological interest, since 
they indicated and forestalled developments in 
France itself, for those who used the French 
language in England would be generally of French 
extraction. Final syllables, whether belonging to 
the root or forming inflexions, showed the most 
marked signs of decadence. The chief reason fr 
this was undoubtedly to be attributed to the essen- 
tial difference in the tonic accent of the two 
languages thus thrown together. The tonic accent 
of French was final, that of England recessive. 
When the force of the former was lessened, all the 
nicer distinctions of the French vowels would 
rapidly disappear. An exhaustive analysis of the 
rhymes in the ‘ Manuel’ supported this view. Thus 
the e’s of the final syllables were apparently re- 
duced to a uniform vowel of the quality of the e 
in the final syllable of modern English ‘‘ defer.” 
This applied not only to e followed by a consonant, 
but also to é. Close w was lost. Final consonants 
were evidently retained from habit in most cases. 
In the final group -st7-, 7 was silent; whilst s in 
final -s¢- was no longer sounded. This loss was not 
confined to verbal forms, but had extended to root 
syllables, as proved by the rhyme of ‘‘Crist : 
petit,” ‘Crist: lit.” Other losses of interest 
included the m (or x) of the first person plural 
ending -wms (-oms), as instanced by numerous 
rhymes such as ‘‘nus: sauioms,” ‘‘geluz : ueums,” 
‘‘espus : auums,” ‘‘nus: deuums.” These points 
were obscured, however, by the scribe’s pecu- 
liarity in adding an obviously wrong letter to 
secure symmetry of spelling, as in vv. 2479, 2480, 
where 3 was added to un to secure a parallel to 
‘‘haruns.” It had been frequently asserted that 
in Anglo-Norman it was possible to add or take 
away letters at discretion. This was probably 
true as regards orthography, but clearly such de- 
vices could have had no phonetic value. The great 
number of accurately rhymed couplets would 
appear to preclude the suggestion that such in- 
stances as those quoted above were merely asso- 
nances. The ‘Manuel’ was also marked by the 
appearance of the vowel combination au. It 
occurred in the past definite of verbs of the first 
conjugation and in the checked position before a 
nasal. Stiirzinger had given the earliest dated in- 
stance of its occurrence as 1266. If this work was 
rightly attributed to the middle of the century, it 
might prove a clue to the origin of this interesting 
development of a The ‘ Manuel’ came from the 
North Midlands, and this au probably represented 
an attempt to indicate the North-Country pro- 
nunciation of a, especially when nasalized. The 
levelling tendency which was so prominent in the 
phonology was equally marked in the morphology. 
Case distinction in the noun was absent, and the 
concord of adjectives was entirely neglected. De- 
monstrative and personal pronouns of the mascu- 
line gender were employed for the feminine, but 
the opposite rarely occurs. The infinitive of the 
verb tended to one uniform termination -er. It 
was curious to note the retention of the accentual 
forms, ‘‘ parole,” ‘*manjue,” ‘‘déimes,” amid 
such a general weakening of the verbs. The rv of 
the future appeared regularly in very few of the 
strong verbs, ‘‘ dire” and ‘‘creire being the most 
notable in this respect. That -ent of the third 
person plural was still pronounced was evident 
from the following and similar couplets :— 
Les clers qe sunt bien lettré 
Seuent quant cheent en pecheé. 

The versification was, however, so irregular that 
little reliance could be placed on the scansion in 
isolated cases. The poem showed virtually all 
the accepted characteristics of the Anglo-Norman 
dialect, but there appear in it indications of a 
closer affinity to the Picardian than were usually 
found in Anglo-Norman poems. But this, as well 
as many other points remaining to be settled, could 
be thoroughly investigated only when all the neces- 
sary material for an exhaustive examination of 
the text had been collected. Profs. Skeat and 
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Gollancz, Dr. Furnivall, and others joined in the | T***- Society of Antiquaries, 8.30.—' Notes on a Set of Enameled 
discussion on the paper. . — vr * fuamelied’ Head stall. of the sixteenth FINE ARTS 

Century, illustrated by a Venetian Picture in the National 
Gallery"; ‘Wax Discs engraved with Magical Names and 





IxstitvTION oF Crvii Enetngeers.—Feb. 26.— 
Sir Alexander Kennedy, President, in the chair.— 
The paper read was ‘On the Limits of Thermal 
Efficiency in Internal-Combustion Engines,’ by Mr. 
Dugald Clerk. 


March 5.—Sir Alexander Kennedy, President, 
in the chair.—The paper read was ‘The Construc- 
tion of Overhead Electric Transmission-Lines,’ by 
Mr. A. P. Trotter.—The Council reported that 13 
oseome had been transferred to the class of 

Tembers, and that 15 candidates had been admitted 
as Students; 7 Members, 12 Associate Members, 
and | Associate were elected. 





Royat Instrrvtioy. — March 4.—Sir James 
Crichton-Browne, Treasurer and V.P., in the chair. 
—Mrs. Ayrton, Mr. S. G. Brown, Mr. W. Duddell, 
Mr. Horace Duveen, Mr. W. G. Kirkaldy, Mr. 
J. E. Mounsey, Mr. W. Peacock, Mr. E. H. Ray- 
ner, Mr. E. Swash, and Mr. H. Weguelin were 
elected members.—The Chairman announced the 
decease of Prof. Henri Moissan, an Honorary 
Member, on February 20th, and of Mr. L. M. 
Rate, on February 28th, and resolutions of con- 
dolence with the families were passed. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL InstiTuTE. — Feb. 26. — Dr. 
A. C. Haddon, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. A. L. 
Lewis read a note on a dolmen called ‘La Pierre 
Turguaise” at Presles, France. The monument 
consists of a chamber, with an entrance, formed 
by two small stones, which originally supported a 
third. The roof is composed of nine stones. The 
axis is between 20 and 25 degrees south of west 
and north of east. The total length is about 45 ft. 
The monument appears to have been sepulchral, 
but rites of some kind were probably performed at 
it.—Dr. C. 8. Myers read a paper on ‘The Ethno- 
logy of Modern gyrt.’ The measurements, notes, 
and photographs taken in this investigation led to 
the conclusion (1) that, compared with the ** pre- 
historic” people of 5000 8.c., the modern inhabitants 
show no sensible difference in head measurements 
or in the degree of scatter of individual measure- 
ments about their average ; (2) that the modern 
Copts throughout Egypt are less negroid than the 
modern Moslem population ; (3) that both the 
Copts and the Moslems in Upper Egypt are more 
negroid than those in Lower Egypt ; and (4) that 
from the anthropometric pen, there is no 
evidence of plurality of race in modern Egypt. 


Society or Excineers.—March 4.—Mr. J. W. 
Wilson, V.P., in the chair.—A paper was read on 
‘The Connaught Bridge, Natal,’ by Mr. E. J. 
Stead, Assistant District Engineer, Public Works 
Department, Natal. 


_ Puysicar.—Feb, 22.—Prof. J. Perry, President, 
in the chair.—A paper on ‘Transformer Indicator 
Diagrams,’ by Prof. T. R. Lyle, was read by Prof. 
F. T. Trouton.—A yew by Prof. Bragg on 
‘Ionization of Gases by a-Particles of Radium’ 
was read by the Secretary. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Mox. Society of Arts, 8.—* Romanesque Ornament, Lecture IIL, Mr. 


F. H. Jackson. (Cantor Lecture.) 
- G phical, 8.30.—‘ Journeys in Northern Mesopotamia,’ Mr. 


. Sykes. 

Tces. Royal Institution, *.—‘The Visual Apparatus of Man and 
Animals,’ Lecture V., Prof. W. Stirling. 

_ Cqjpniat Tastigute, 8.—‘ Western ‘Australia and its Resources,’ 


on. C, H. mn. 

— Institution of Civil Engineers, §8.—Discussion on ‘The Con- 
struction of Overhead Electric Transmission-Lines.’ 

_ Aptheeseeol Institute, 8.15.—‘ New Guinea Native Dances, 


r. C, G, igmann. 
Wero, Central Asian, 4.30.—‘The Reform Movement in Persia,’ 
General Sir T. E. Gordon. 
Geological, 8.—‘A Silurian Inlier in the Eastern Mendips,’ 
. 8. H. Reynolds ; ‘On Cha of Physical Constants 
which take place in Certain Minerals and Igneous Rocks, on 
the from the Crystalline to the Glassy State,’ Mr. 


JA. 
— Society of 8.—‘ Medieval Stained Glass, its Production 
and he N. Heaton. 
— Dante.—' Persian Dante, Bishop of Salford. 
Tucns. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Biology and Progress,’ Lecture I., Dr. 
C, W. Saleeby. 
— Royal, 4.30. 
= by of Arts. 4.30.—'The City of Madras,’ Sir J. Thomson. 
Section.) 
-  —— of Electrical Engineers, 8.—Discussion on ‘The 
ni 


ra ion of Electrical Energy by Direct Current on the 
Series System.’ 








=A lised by Dr. Joh epee’ ; and ‘The Opening of the | 
Cc San: 
a 


Fi Dr. John 
Relic Chest of Leo IIT. in the Chapel of the Sancta ctorum 
at the Lateran,’ Mr. O. M. Dalton. 
Fr. Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 8.—‘Petrol Motor- 
Omnibuses,’ Mr. W. Worby Beaumont. ; 
— Royal Institution, 9.—‘ Problems of Applied Chemistry,’ Prof. 


. Lunge. . oan 
Sat. Royal Institution, 3.—' Rintgen, Cathode, and Positive Rays,’ | 
Lecture V., Prof. J 


. J. Thomson. 








Science Gosstp. 


Tue Apams Prize at Cambridge for 1907 
has been awarded to Prof. E. W. Brown for 
his essay on ‘ The Inequalities of the Moon’s 
Motion due to the Direct Action of the 
Planets’; the Smith’s Prize to Mr. A. 8. 
Eddington, of the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, for his paper on ‘ The Systematic 
Motions of Stars,’ read before the Royal 
Astronomical Society in November last ; and 
the Isaac Newton Scholarship to Mr. A. R. 
Hassé, of St. John’s College, who proposes 
to carry on a course of research in physical 
optics. 


Messrs. WHITTAKER & Co. announce 
‘A Pocket-Book of Aeronautics,’ by Mr. 
H. W. L. Moedebeck; ‘ A Treatise on Town 
Sewerage,’ by Mr. H. C. H. Shenton and 
Mr. H. 8S. Watson; ‘ Electricity in Mining,’ 
by Mr. Perey R. Allen; ‘The Modern 
Practice of Coal-Mining,’ by Mr. D. Burns 
and Mr. G. L. Kerr; ‘Motor-Car Con- 
struction’ and ‘The Care of Motor-Cars,’ 
both by Mr. T. Gray; ‘An Advanced Text- 
book of Steam, Gas, and Oil Engines,’ by 
Mr. J. W. Hayward; and ‘Concrete-Steel 
Buildings,’ by Mr. W. N. Twelvetrees. 


Dr. James Martin Beattie, senior 
assistant to the Professor of Pathology, 
University of Edinburgh, has been elected 
by the Council of the University of Sheffield 
to the Chair of Pathology, vacated by Dr. 
Cobbett, who has been appointed Lecturer 
on Bacteriology at Cambridge. 


Dr. Maruias Marte Duvat, Professor of 
Histology at the Paris Faculté de Médecine 
and at the Ecole d’Anthropologie, died on 
Friday in last week in his sixty-third year. 
He was the son of a Strassburg botanist, 
and in 1885 was appointed to the above- 
mentioned Chair of ‘* Histologie,”” where he 
became famous; he was elected a member of 
the Académie de Médecine in 1882. Dr. 
Duval was the author of several works, 
notably one on the use of the microscope 
‘*dans des applications au diagnostic et a 
la clinique’ (1875); a ‘ Précis de lAna- 
tomie a l’Usage des Artistes’ (1881), and 


| The Archeology of the Cuneiform Inscrip. 
tions. By the Rey. A. Sayce, 
(S.P.C.K.) 


| Unver this title Prof. Sayce has repub. 
lished the Rhind Lectures delivered by 
him in October of last year, and hag 
added thereto an article which appeared 
in The Contemporary Review rather more 
than a year earlier. The whole forms a 
sufficiently compact and readable account 


| of cuneiform decipherment and the results 


to which it has led. Startling as these 
were in the times of Hincks and Rawlinson, 
in the sense that they effected a complete 
revolution in our ideas of the ancient 
world, the work of the last few years has 
been hardly less revolutionary, and bids fair 
to do for the primitive forms of the Aryan 
tongues what the earlier Assyriology did 
for those of the Semitic. In his double 
capacity as a trained philologist and one 
who has himself conducted excavations, 
Prof. Sayce is very well equipped for the 
disentanglement of the confusion thus 
produced in our conceptions of history, 
and with his well-known gifts of popular 
exposition, he should, we think, be gladly 
accepted as a guide for the unlearned 
through these by-paths of knowledge. 
The story of the early history of cunei- 
form studies, of the reading of the in- 
scription of Darius which gave the key 
to the meaning of the arrow-headed cha- 
racters, of the recovery of the annals of 
the Assyrian empire, and of the growth 
of the conviction that both Assyrian and 
Babylonian culture were derived from 
that of an earlier and Mongoloid race, is too 
well known to all interested in the subject 
t» need recapitulation here. But Prof. 
Sayce now carries us a step further back, 
and endeavours—not without success— 
to discover whence the Sumerians them- 
selves derived their civilization. The 
legend of Berosus that it was brought 
to them by sea-monsters warrants him 
in declaring that “ Babylonian civiliza- 
tion was sea-born,” and he is doubtless 
right when he says that the linear form 
of the characters on the earliest monu- 





‘Le Darwinisme ’ (1885); but perhaps his | 
most widely known publication was a study | 
on the brain of Gambetta. 

| 


Pror. Lupwie THomas, whose death is 
announced in his seventieth year, was | 
Director of the Medizinische Poliklinik at | 
Freiburg i. Br., Professor of Pharmacology | 
at the University, and author of several | 
vaulable medical works. 


MapDAME CERASKI, during her examina- | 
tion of photographic plates taken by M. | 
Blajko at the Moscow Observatory, has | 
detected two new variable stars, situated 
in the constellations Andromeda and Camelo- 
pardalis respectively. The former (var. | 
1, 1907, Andromedez) is very faint, usually 
of 12} magnitude, but occasionally rises to | 
nearly the eleventh. The latter (var. 2, | 
1907, Camelopardalis) is included in the | 
Bonn ‘ Durechmusterung’ (+ 69°.417), where | 
it is rated of 8°5 magnitude, from which it | 
diminishes to below 9°5; the period is 
thought to be short, but cannot yet be 
determined. 


ments shows that the original hieroglyphs 
were carved not in clay, but on wood, 
and in a country which, unlike Babylonia, 
was “mountainous and riverless.” He 
is justified, too, in his contention that 
the extraordinary engineering skill which 
made a network of canals of the whole 
Land-between-the-Rivers, and converted 
Mesopotamia from what was once & 
malarious swamp into the best-cultivated 
and most thickly populated spot in the 
then known world, must have been 
acquired elsewhere. As to the country 
from which these first settlers came, he 
speaks with less certain sound. While 
admitting that Elam or Susiana, the 
country lying to the east of Sumer, 
would answer most of the requirements, 
and was in historic times inhabited by 4 
race speaking an agglutinative language 
and once owning Babylonian sway, he 
seems on the whole to be more inclined _to 
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— . . 
turn his eyes to the West. His decipher- 
ment of the Vannic or proto-Armenian 
inscriptions enables him to produce many 
rallels between the Sumerian and Ar- 
menian words for metals like gold and 
jad; and he thinks that the early 
Babylonian cultivation of the vine, which 
grows naturally in Armenia, proves that 
it must have been imported from there. 
Coupling this with his identification of 
“the mountain on which the Ark of the 
Babylonian Noah rested” as Jebel Judi, 
to the south of Lake Van, he hints that 
the first Babylonians, or at least their 
culture, must have come from Armenia. 
It is a likely guess, and should have far- 
reaching results. 


On another subject which he has made 
more peculiarly his own Prof. Sayce has 
much that is new to say. The racial 
affinities and extent of the Hittite people 
have long been a puzzle to archeologists, 
and the opinion of those most competent 
to judge has fluctuated between attributing 
to them a vast empire, able to hold its 
own alike against Mesopotamia and 
Egypt, and a confederacy of robber 
tribes scattered up and down Western 
Asia, but nowhere gathered into regular 
kingdoms any more than were the Scottish 
Highlanders. Their language, too, has 
hitherto remained as great a mystery as 
their political constitution, but now Prof. 
Sayce, whose efforts in the matter have 
been unresting, is able to announce that 
this mystery, at any rate, is solved. The 
discovery of certain cuneiform texts at 
Boghaz Keui (the classical Pteria) has 
given him the key to the Hittite hiero- 
glyphs for which he has long sought ; and 
he is able to tell us that the language was 
substantially the same as that of the 
letters from Arzawa discovered at Tell 
el-Amarna, and that although it appears 
to be related to ‘‘ Lycian on the one side 
and Mitannian and Vannic on the other,” 
it “is certainly not an Indo-European 
language.” This is rather difficult to 
reconcile at first sight with his statement 
eatlier in the book that the Mitannians 
are evidence that, “like Armenia, 
Northern Mesopotamia was occupied by 


a people of Caucasian and _ Asianic 
affinities”; but it is explained by 
his remark in another passage that 


the idea of Hincks that the Vannic 
inscriptions were written in an Indo- 
Germanic language was mistaken, and 
that “the Vannic language still re- 
mains isolated,” although it may _per- 
haps resemble the modern Georgian. 
Prof. Sayce, however, has no doubt that 
the original name of the Hittites was 
Kas or the Kasians, that their original 
seat was in Cappadocia, and that in the 
time of the Egyptian Eighteenth Dynasty 
‘there were still four Hittite kingdoms in 
the north : Kas in Asia Minor, the Hittites 
proper east and south of the Taurus, 
Mitanni in Mesopotamia, and Naharaim 
on the Orontes.” All these, he thinks, 
Were swallowed up in the Hittite empire 
Which had its capital at Kadesh. Further 
discussion of this interesting subject is 
Perhaps better left until the full inquiry 





into the Hittite language which he pro- 
mises is before us. 


We now come to the parallels between 
Babylonian and Egyptian civilization, 
to which Prof. Sayce has devoted much 
time and attention. He admits that he is 
prepossessed in favour of a Semitic origin 
for the culture of Egypt because, when 
“* the patronage of the Berlin Egyptologists 
had not yet made it fashionable,” he 
asserted that the Egyptian language 
belonged to the Semitic family of speech. 
In addition to the evidence of the brick, its 
stamp, and the cylinder seal in favour of 
this supposed derivation, he mentions the 
fresh witness of clay-sealings on Babylonian 
jars ‘exactly like those of early Egypt.” 
We have looked through the article in the 
Recueil de Travaux to which he refers us 
in support of this assertion, and we can 
find nothing like an Egyptian jar-sealing, 
the only jar there represented as closed 
having a stopper like a cork. A better 
parallel, which he mentions in another 
connexion, but which does not appear 
to have struck him, is the fact that, on 
his authority, Sumerian chairs terminated 
with curved legs resembling those of an 
ox, which is exactly the characteristic 
of the furniture found by M. Amélineau 
in the First Dynasty tombs at Abydos. 
Yet if all these parallelisms could be estab- 
lished beyond dispute, there is nothing 
in them, except perhaps the use of clay, 
which cannot be explained as due to con- 
scious or unconscious borrowing rather 
than to derivation; while most of the 
supposed identities in the ideograms of the 
two nations put forward by Prof. Hommel 
are, pace Prof. Sayce, too far-fetched to 
be convincing. Nor do Prof. Sayce’s 
other remarks upon Egyptian matters 
inspire us with much confidence on this 
point. He describes the Babylonian mode 
of déting by events, and then tells us 
that ‘an exactly similar system of dating 
had been adopted in Egypt before the 
age of the First historical dynasty.” In 
confirmation of this he refers to some 
unidentified monument “discovered at 
Hierakonpolis”’ and to “‘ the ivory tablets 
disinterred at Abydos.” But the ivory 
tablets in question have not yet been 
read, and the few remarks on their 
inscriptions at present published give no 
support whatever to Prof. Sayce’s state- 
ment of their contents. In like manner, 
he says of the Palermo Stone, on which 
the earliest king mentioned is Khasekhemui, 
the last of the Second or the first of the 
Third Dynasty, that on it ‘‘ the chronology 
of the Egyptian kings is given from Menes 
onward.” An even more glaring instance 
of inaccuracy is found in his reference 
to King Narmer (or, as he prefers to call 
him, ‘‘ Nar-Buzau ’’) when he says that 
‘** Nar-Buzau is made the immediate pre- 
decessor of Menes by Prof. Petrie on 
grounds to which every archeologist 
must assent.” Is it possible that Prof. 
Sayce is ignorant that M. Maspero, in 
the last edition of his ‘ Histoire Ancienne 
des Peuples de l’Orient,’ speaks of Prof. 
Petrie as having attempted to classify 
the kings of the First Dynasty, “ mais 





sans grand succés ” ; while Prof. Sethe, of 
Gottingen, after stating that in his opinion 
the monuments of Narmer are in no way 
older than that of Menes, the founder of 
the dynasty, says frankly that Prof. 
Petrie has only placed Narmer before 
Menes because he has no room left for 
him in the dynasty of the last-named king, 
after his other so-called identifications ? 

We believe that it is slips like these 
which alone prevent Prof. Sayce from 
occupying that very high rank among 
European scholars that we all wish him. 
There is a great deal in these pages about 
scientific methods of archeology which 
seems to be summed up in the advice, 
“Go and study your pots.” But if 
science be taken in its usual sense of 
exact knowledge based upon ascertained 
fact, nothing can be further from it than 
the habit of stating conjectures as facts, 
and of catching at any parallel, however 
wild, which seems to bear out precon- 
ceived conclusions. Both these faults are 
very much in evidence in this volume. 
and go some way towards spoiling what 
is one of the most interesting books that 
Prof. Sayce has written. Yet it should 
not be forgotten that in this, as in other 
instances, he has opened the way to more 
severe and self-critical, though not perhaps 
better-equipped students than himself, 
and that to a pioneer, as he claims in his 
preface, much must be forgiven. The 
book contains a fair number of illustra- 
tions, including two useful maps, and an 
indifferent index. 








MR. W. L. WYLLIE’S WATER-COLOURS. 


THESE records at the Fine-Art Society’s 
rooms, of P. and O. cruises “from Spits- 
bergen to the Golden Horn” show Mr. Wyllie 
with all his accomplishments, but also with 
the want of high cultivation on the side of 
colour that tends in an increased degree to 
modify our admiration of his work. By 
an unfortunate irony of circumstance, 
certain subject-matters that he has been 
latterly much addicted to—the gay colours 
of bunting, for example, or the bravery of 
painted hulls or smoke-stacks—are of a 
sort that emphasize this defect, as do 
also subjects of Southern sunlight with im- 
possible blues and the like splendour of sub- 
tropical effects. 

These splendours become rather crude and 
disjointed in the hands of a@ painter accus- 
tomed, apparently, rather to ‘‘match’”’ 
individual colours than to examine the whole 
scheme of colour as a living structure, inwhich 
parts are as closely related as the wonderful 
web of fine perspective drawing which he 
flings so lightly upon paper. We know that, 
in the hands of an enthusiast and a poet 
who is willing to push his process of ** match- 
ing” tones to the utmost perfection of 
nicety, this less philosophic manner of 
studying colour may yield the finest results. 
What is evident is that if the hunter after 
detailed exactitude relax in the pursuit and 
become careless and approximate, he who 
once was a colourist may produce very poor 
colour indeed. In this show there is a 
tendency for the bright hues to flash out at 
once in a thin and unsupported fashion, and 
the recollection of Mr. Wryllie’s stronger 
work threatens to make us unjust to an 
extraordinarily capable collection. If per- 
forming a difficult task with magical ease 
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be genius, here we have it. Exact delinea- 
tion is accomplished with a facility that 
almost compels belief in its truthfulness ; 
but if it be truth, it is truth to a world of 
little charm or beauty. The Temple of 
Jupiter Olympus, Athens, is the most marked 
exception to this indictment. Here is a 
sunset of rather garish quality, but a dark 
landscape shows up against it which is admir- 
able, as are the football players who people 
the classic scene. Notwithstanding all its 
wealth of interesting detail, the whole is 
compactly grouped in a pictorial conception 
of imposing character. In slighter form we 
see in Scio, The Straits of Messina, and 
Syracuse something of the same power of 
conceiving colours as the tones of a harmony, 
not the labels of different things in nature. 
It makes us the more regretful that the man 
who might be a powerful interpreter of 
Nature should be content to be a natty 
recorder of her facts. We have but to look 
into a collection of the usual tourist’s water- 
colours in the next room, however, to realize 
that Mr. Wyllie’s power of drawing Nature 
on the move, with insight into the laws of her 
ever-changing forms, puts him leagues 
ahead of the purveyor of “ travel pictures.” 








OLD-WORLD GARDENS. 


Tue exhibition that Mr. E. A. Rowe is 
showing at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s under this 
familiar title is of the usual character. 
The fashionable corners of the _ holiday- 
makers’ world have been given over to 
painters, and Mr. Rowe, after all, has dis- 
tinctly more ability than most of them. 
Indeed, one picture, The Villa Sciglio, 
Taormina (No. 7), is so much better than the 
others as to be far above the crowd. 
Picture-dealers’ hacks have so misused the 
title ‘‘ garden ” that its name at the head of a 
catalogue suggests a fortuitous jumble of an 
incredible number of unrelated bright 
colours: the only characteristic, in fact, of 
a garden that these gentlemen seize on is its 
pettiness. This little picture of Mr. Rowe’s, 
without being perfect, yet gives some hint 
of certain other characteristics of an old 
Southern garden—of bright colours faded 
by long exposure to the dazzling light, and 
powdered with an impalpable dust of silver 
gilded by the sun—of plants and flower-pots 
and creepers inextricably interlaced, grown 
to terms of intimacy by long association. 
The red flowers are a little raw in hue— 
the green bower a little too green, not par- 
taking enough of the general tendency to 
crumbie that attacks colour in this gently 
vibrating light; yet here at least is some 
attempt to render the charm of a subject 
so irresistibly attractive that the veriest 
Philistine is not blind to it, though 
by an irony of fate he is generally 
encouraged to buy pictures alleged to 
represent it by painters temperamentally 
incapable of rendering the charm of golden 
idleness and the slow-passing hours. 

None of the other pictures in this collec- 
tion have the quality of this one, the quality 
coming from slow delight in elaboration of 
sinuous drawing—of delicately encrusted 
surfaces superficially gleaming in the mild 
rays of.the patient sun—the charm of a task 
spun out as long as possible, and finished 
with reluctance. Some of them—such as 
Nos. 8, 54, and 64—have passages that 
betray these ambitions, but fall short of 
performance. Many others, on the contrary, 
are lamentably perfunctory. As there is a 
genuine demand for such water-colours 
illustrating foreign travel, it seems a pity 
that some artistic impresario does not arise 
who would take the trouble to get them 





. . . . . ‘ 
done with some sincerity and conviction. 


There are painters who in smaller quantities 
could make of the painting of such drawings 
a labour of love. Even at the risk of earn- 
ing a slightly smaller percentage, a dealer 
would be wise to encourage a customer by 
offering him exquisite things rather than to 
cure him of his infatuation by inferior stuff, 
of which he must get tired. 








SALE. 


At Messrs. Christie’s, on the 2nd inst., were sold 
the following pictures : T. 8. Cooper, A Group of 
Nine Sheep in a Pasture, 141/.; Fording the Stream, 
cattle crossing a ford, followed by a boy on a 
donkey, 1267. B. W. Leader, A River Scene, 
North Wales, 149/.; The Old Mill, Streatley-on- 
Thames, 136/. E. Verboeckhoven, Ewes, Lambs, 
Goat, and Poultry, 194/.; A Peasant driving Sheep, 
Goat, and Kids, 173/. R. P. Bonington, Fisher 
Children and Fish on the Boulogne Coast, 157/. 
Erskine Nicol, Kept In, 110/. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


‘WHIsSTLER: Notes AND FOoOOT-NOTES, 
AND OTHER MEMORANDA,’ with numerous 
illustrations, by Mr. A. E. Gallatin, will be 
published this spring by Mr. Elkin Mathews. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA, THE TSAR, THE 
Kine or DENMARK, and the representatives 
of the late King Christian are contributing 
works of Danish art to the exhibition which 
will be opened at the Guildhall in April. 


THis week the firm of Plon-Nouwrit 
publishes a new album by Caran d’Ache, 
* Gros et Détail.’ 


THe death in his sixty-ninth year is 
reported from Berlin of the genre painter 
Wilhelm Diez. His first work was a series 
of illustrations to Schiller’s ‘ Thirty Years’ 
War,’ and he soon became a contributor to 
Fliegende Blatter. In 1872 he was appointed 
professor at the Munich Academy. His 
small pictures representing scenes of military 
life are not unlike Meissonier’s in style. 
He also painted a number of pictures of 
German life in the past. 


A REVISED edition of the Catalogue of 
the Old Masters Exhibition has been issued 
recently, in which the various errors pointed 
out in these columns have been corrected. 


Tue S. B. Gotpscumipr CoLuection, 
consisting of pictures of old masters, to be 
dispersed by auction on Monday at the 
Galerie Friedrich Schwarz in Vienna, con- 
tains an unusually large number of pictures 
by artists whose work is rare. We may men- 
tion a Holbein-like portrait of Agrippa von 
Nettesheim by Bartholomaeus Bruyn (1493 
to 1553-7), and a curious mythological 
pastoral scene, the joint work of Jan 
Brueghel and Hendrik van Balen. Jakob 
Grimmer (1526-90), who is represented by a 
landscape; Othon van Veen, by a portrait 
of an old lady; Domenicus van Tol, and 
Johannes Verkolje, are a few of the little- 
known artists whose work is for sale. 


THREE gifts to the Birmingham Art 
Gallery have just been announced. Mr. B. 
Cadbury has presented Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
finished study for his picture ‘May Morning 
on Magdalen Tower,’ and Mr. Palmer Phillips 
a typical landscape by Thomas Collier; 
while by the will of Mr. Charles Machin a 
fine collection of antique silver is secured. 

M. F. Larr-DvuBREUvIL dispersed yesterday 
(Friday) at the Hétel Drouot one of the 
most extensive collections ever formed of 
portraits of Marie Antoinette and the 





French Royal family. There were in alt 
215 lots, which included, in addition to 
portraits, historical pieces, caricatures, and 
other pictorial “documents.” 

THE sculptor Just Becquet, who died last 
week in his seventy-sixth year, was a native. 
of Besancon, and studied art under Rude, 
Becquet was a regular exhibitor at the 
Salon from 1853, and executed numeroys 
busts and other works. One of his begt 
known, ‘ Faune jouant avec une Panthére, 
was purchased by the State for the museum 
at Tours. His other works include a ‘ Saint 
Sébastien,’ a ‘ Christ en Croix,’ and ‘Scur 
Marthe’; whilst among his busts were those 
of Victor Cousin and Pére Ducoudray.— 
The death is also announced, in his sixty- 
ninth year, of Théodore Weber, the official 
painter attached to the French Ministére de 
la Marine. 

THE ANNUAL CONGRESS OF THE BRITISH 
ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION will probably 
be held at Weymouth this year. The pre- 
vious Congress in that town took place in 
1871. 

THE SOMERSETSHIRE ARCHZOLOGICAL 
Soclety intends to conduct some excavya- 
tions in April at the Wick Barrow, about 
eight miles north-west of Bridgwater, in 
the hope of throwing fresh light on the 
Danish invasion of Somerset in 878. It is 
suggested that the unopened mound at one 
time called the “‘ Hubbelowe ”’ is the burial- 
place of the Danish chieftain Hubba, who 
fell in this campaign. 

West WALTON CHURCH AND TOWER, near 
Wisbech, are in such a ruinous state that 
collapse seems inevitable, unless repairs can 
be quickly carried out. The tower, which 
is detached from the church, is a_ fine 
example of East Anglian architecture, but 
lightning has struck it twice, and _ the 
bells it contains are mute. The church roof 
lets in rain through the torn leading, and 
pools of water stagnate on the seats and 
floor. The carved fifteenth-century roof- 
timbers have drawn out in some places 
about eighteen inches from the wall. We 
are not, therefore, surprised that Dr. Lead- 
bitter, the rector, wants help to “ put his 
house in order.” 








FINE-ART EXHIBITIONS. 


Sat. (March 9). Miss Burnaby-Atkins's Sketches, ‘Meadow, Wood, and 
Garden,’ Private View, Modern Gallery. 
a Mr. Simon Bussy’s Works, —— House. ; 
oa _ Frances Hodgkins's ater- Colours, Mr. Paterson’ 
allery. y 
— International Art Gallery, Exhibition of Coloured Etchings, 
Oil Paintings, and Water-Colours, Private View. : 
. C. Jouas’s * 4 of Disa ing Paris, and Views of 
Havre and Biarritz,’ Messrs. Graves's Gallery. F 
— Mr. E. A. Rowe's ‘Old-World Gardens,’ Dowdeswell Galleries. 
— John Ruskin’s Drawings and Manuscripts, Private View, 
Fine-Art Society. 








MUSIC 


a 


THE WEEK. 
QuEEN’s Hatu.—Philharmonic Concert. 


THE programme of the second Phil 
harmonic Concert last Thursday week 
included a Symphony in & flat by Georges 
Enesco, a young Roumanian compose!, 
who studied both at Vienna and at Paris, 
winning in 1899 the first violin prize at the 
latter Conservatoire. The strongest m- 
fluences at the present day are Wagnel, 
Tschaikowsky, and Strauss, and they are 
to be felt in the music of this rising com- 
poser. The result, as regards the last 
named, is not altogether beneficial. It 
is one thing to try to open up new paths 
as Strauss is doing: his complexities 
and at times eccentricities are most 
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eae 
robably to some extent a natural con- 
sequence of his attempts to extend the 
poundaries of his art; but he is scarcely 
, good model. There are many passages 
in M. Enesco’s symphony which are 
vague and at times ugly, but there are 
others Which show power and promise. 
The first and last movements are full of 
life and energy, a good deal of which seems 
thrown away upon comparatively un- 
interesting material. The middle slow 
movement, the most satisfactory of the 
three, is far more convincing: there is 
an atmosphere of romance about the 
music, which, by the way, is scored in a 
most interesting manner. Dr. F. H. Cowen 
conducted with marked care, but in a 


second performance—and the difficult 
work deserves it—some rough places 


could perhaps be made plainer. 

To praise M. Vladimir de Pachmann as 
an interpreter of Chopin seems super- 
fluous, but his reading of the solo part 
of that composer’s F minor Concerto was 
exceptionally fine. The poetry of the 
work was fully revealed; the technical 
difficulties were overcome with such con- 
summate ease, and the tone throughout 
was so pure and beautiful, that it seemed 
altogether like a fairy dream. The per- 
formance of the Larghetto was most 
fascinating. Orchestra and conductor 
seemed under the spell of the romantic 
playing ; the accompaniments were given 
with rare delicacy. 


Qveen’s Hari. — Blackpool Glee and 


Madrigal Society. 

Tue concert given by the Blackpool Glee 
and Madrigal Society on Tuesday evening 
was highly attractive, and we were sorry 
not to see a larger audience ; those present, 
however, had a rare treat. Byrd in 1590 
expressed the opinion that instrumental 
could not be compared to vocal music 
“when ye voyces are good and ye same 
are well sorted and ordered.”’ And that 
sentence exactly describes the Blackpool 
choir, consisting of about sixty members. 
The performances were most artistic, the 
singing rich and pure, and the gradations 
oftone most impressive; some of the pianis- 
simos, indeed, were remarkable. Mr. Her- 
bert Whittaker is a fine conductor, and 
obtains from the singers exactly what he 
wants without any effort. The programme, 
altogether unhackneyed, included madri- 
gals and part-songs by Morley, Wilbye, 
Schumann, Berlioz, Cornelius, Bantock, 
Elgar, Stanford, and other composers ; 
also songs sung by Mr. Gervase Elwes 
and Miss Clara Butterworth. Mr. A. 
Vivian Jackson, the Society’s accom- 
panist, ably discharged his duties. 


BECHSTEIN Hatu.—M. Godowski’s Piano- 
jorte Recital. 


M. Gopowsxr gave a second pianoforte 
recital last Saturday afternoon. His per- 
formance of Weber's Sonata in A flat was 
clear, brilliant, and masterly, yet not 
altogether convincing. The — pianist 
created at times a romantic atmosphere 
—at the opening of the first movement, 





and during a considerable part of the 
Rondo; at other times, however, he 
seemed guided by head rather than heart. 
The difference is soon felt, though not 
easy to describe. Chopin’s exceed- 
ingly difficult Allegro de Concert, Op. 46, 
was a triumph for the pianist. Some 
short old pieces by Corelli, Rameau, and 
other composers were played with rare 
delicacy and charm. They were pre- 
sented by M. Godowski with ‘free ela- 
boration.” The touching-up of old music 
may not be entirely the right thing, but 
in the present instance it was at least 
cleverly done. 








SIR AUGUST MANNS. 
DeatH has removed the second of the 


two men who may be termed the founders 
of the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts : 
Sir August Manns died on Friday, March Ist, 
at the ripe age of eighty-two. It was owing 
to his efforts and to those of the late Sir 
George Grove that these concerts acquired 
European fame, and maintained it for 
many years. 

August Friedrich Manns was born near 
Stettin in 1825, and, showing a taste for 
music, he was apprenticed to Urban, the 
town musician of Elbing, and after a time 
became a member of the town band. In 
1854 a certain Schallehn was appointed 
director of the music at the Crystal Palace, 
which was inaugurated in that year. Manns 
was engaged to play the clarinet in the band, 
znd to act as sub-conductor. On the 
circumstances which brought about a speedy 
change we need not dwell. It will suffice 
to say that in 1855 he became chief 
conductor, and that soon afterwards the 
band, hitherto consisting of wind players, 
was transformed into a full orchestra. In 
1895 an official report was drawn up showing 
that during thirty-nine seasons 1,550 com- 
positions had been given, and 84 British 
composers represented, against 104 Ger- 
man. 

It is difficult, except for those who can 
remember the palmy days of the Palace 
Concerts, to appreciate properly the value 
and interest of the services rendered by 
Mr. (or, as we should now say, Sir August) 
Manns. Admirable performances were given 
of symphonies by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, and more modern 
composers ; it may, indeed, be said that the 
best orchestral music written from Mozart to 
Brahms was produced under the direction 
of Mr. Manns. Schubert was held in special 
honour, and thanks to the discoveries of 
Sir George Grove and Sir (then Mr.) Arthur 
Sullivan when they visited Vienna in 1867, 
Mr. Manns was the first to give the ‘ Un- 
finished ’ Symphony, and also the beautiful 
‘ Rosamunde’ music. The nine symphonies 
of Schubert were in fact all heard for the 
first time in England under his direction, 
and in chronological order, in 1881, with the 
exception of the 7th in £, of which the com- 
poser left only a sketch, and which, after 
completion by Mr. John Francis Barnett, 
was heard in 1883. Already in 1859 Schu- 
mann’s ‘Genoveva’ Overture had been 
produced, and it was soon followed by the 
composer’s symphonies, and this at a time 
when Schumann’s music, like that of his 
contemporary Wagner, was regarded, by 
ninety-nine out of every hundred musicians, 
as formless and totally lacking in melody. 

It is difficult now to realize Sir 
August Manns’s services to art. Now 
that so many excellent orchestral concerts 
are given in London all the year round, even 


> 








those who attended the Palace Concerts in 
former years are apt to forget what a power- 
ful influence Sir August Manns exerted, 
directly and indirectly, over musical life in 
London; while those who have only read 
about him cannot either duly appreciate 
the work which he accomplished, or under- 
stand the great prejudices which, largely 
through his perseverance and enthusiasm 
were finally removed. , 








Musical Gossip. 


THE JOACHIM QuaRTET will give six 
concerts of chamber music: three on the 
afternoons of April 13th, 20th, and 24th, 
and three on the evenings of April 15th, 
22nd, and 29th. All will be at Bechstein Hall, 
except that on April 24th, which will take 
place at Queen’s Hall. An extra concert 
will be given at Bechstein Hall. The pro- 
grammes will be devoted to Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven. 

Mr. W. H. Grarran-FLoop’s lecture at 
the Dublin Museum of Science and Art on 
‘Harpsichords and Early Pianofortes’ was 
interesting on account of its reference to the 
famous virginal and harpsichord makers who 
worked in Dublin during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The invention, 
in the opening years of the last century, of 
the cabinet piano and of the damper action, 
is claimed for an Irishman, William South- 
well, of Marlborough Street, Dublin. 

ON the occasion of the third Bach festival 
at Eisenach this spring the house in which 
the composer was born will be opened as a 
Bach Museum. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Scx. Sunday Society Concert, 3.:0, 
-- Sunday League Concert, 7, Q A 
Mos. Mr. and Mrs. Simon's Vocal Recital, 3, “Zolian Hall. 
_ M. Oskar Back’s Violin Recital, 8, Bechstein Hall. 





_ London Symphony Orchestral Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
_ Madame Rose Koenig's Concert, 8.30, olian Hall. 
Tces. Mr. Cyril Scott's Composition Concert, 3.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Wep. Miss Carmen Hill and Mr. Thomson's Recital, 3, Moliun Hall. 
- Herr T. Hayndl’s Violin Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
—- Philharmonic Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
- Mr. Percy Waller's Pianoforte Recital, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
Tnuns. Twelve o Clock Concert, noon, Zolian Hall. 
- Miss G. Pelly’s Violin Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
_ Royal Choral Society, ‘The Kingdom,’ 8, Albert Hall. 
o Broadwood Concert, 8.30, Zolian Hall. 
Fi. Miss Shakespeare's Pianoforte Recitil, 8.39, Eolian Hall. 
Sar. M. Lamond’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein Hail. 








Queen's Hall Orchestral Concert, 3, Queen's Hall 

Herr Fritz Kreisler’s Violin Recital, 3.30, Crystal Palace. 
Mr. G. Elwes’s Vocal Recital, 8, Bechstein Hall. 

Irish Festival Concert, 8, Albert Hall. 














DRAMA 


a 
THE WEEK. 

Duke or YorkK’s.—The Great Conspiracy. 
Adapted from the French of Pierre 
Berton by Madeleine Lucette Ryley. 

AFTER trying its fortune in Paris and 

New York, the ‘ Belle Marseillaise’ of 

M. Pierre Berton—on the English version 

of which has been finally bestowed the 

title of ‘The Great Conspiracy ’ — has 
found its way to London, where, thanks 
to an exemplary cast, its fortunes assume 
the most brilliant aspect they have 
hitherto borne. First given at the 

Ambigu Comique on March 3rd. 1905, the 

play, which had little to tell of its original 

home, is rather a study in the line of M. 

Victorien Sardou than an average Ambigu 

piece. Like much of Sardou’s modern 

work, it has a quasi-historical background, 
and a principal character in its action 
consists of Napoleon before time has begun 
to solidify his figure, and when he is on the 
verge of passing from the position of 
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Consul to that of Emperor. Beginning in 
fairly commonplace melodrama, it ends 
in something like comedy, and even in 
what, in the days of Scribe, might have 
been regarded as vaudeville. The de- 
clension of interest is rapid, and is accom- 
panied by a corresponding oe 
of popularity. The whole is, indeed, 

no sense a work of dramatic maiaaion, 
but is a piece of conventional fabric. 
Three characters, or at most four, take 
part in what has to be regarded as action. 
A confirmed, though scarcely an energetic 
royalist, the Marquis de Tallemont has, 
under the pseudonym of Lacaussade, 
become the proprietor of the restaurant 
known as La Belle Marseillaise, and, 
name at least, the spouse of its beautiful 
landlady, Jeanne de Briantes. It is but 
as a home from which to direct plots 
against Napoleon that the restaurant is 
employed, and one of the best and most 
effective of these comes to an abortive 
end in the opening action. Anything 
rather than an accomplice of the Marquis 
de Tallemont is Jeanne de Briantes, who 
is, on the contrary, in love with Capt. 
Roger Crisenoy, one of the most devoted 
of the Emperor’s adherents, to whom, 
after the death of her first and nominal 
husband, she is married. To her devotion 
to him, and to the care with which she 
substitutes innocent for poisoned snuff 
in a snuff-box, the safety of the Emperor 
is principally due. In the love-making 
between Roger and Jeanne the point of 
highest interest is reached. As _ inter- 
preted by Mr. Henry Ainley and Miss 
[rene Vanbrugh these characters are in- 
comparably fresh and fragrant. Of many 
stage presentations of Napoleon, that by 
Mr. Hare is the most satisfying. Members 
of the Court and family of the Emperor— 
Joséphine, Hortense, Pauline, Fouché, 
Regnier, &c.— may be regarded as 
mostly the shadows of names. A reception 
friendly in the main was accorded. Some 
faint show of opposition was ungracious 
and unjustified. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Heppa GaBLeER has hitherto known, so 
far as this country is concerned, one ex- 
ponent only, Miss Elizabeth Robins, whose 
conception from the first was masterly. 
We shall now, independent of foreign 
interpreters, such as Signora Duse, be able 
to point to two, since Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
the latest renderer of the character, has 
made it her own, filling it wholly with her 
assertive individuality. |Tuesday’s per- 
formance at the Court was in most respects 
admirable, and exercised a powerful influence 
over the public. Among prominent features 
in the cast were the George Tesmen of Mr. 
Trevor Lowe, the Judge Brack of Mr. James 
Hearn, and the Lévborg of Mr. Laurence 
Irving. 


NEXT Friday the run of ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra’ will terminate at His Majesty’s 
Theatre, and the following evening will 
witness at the same house a revival of ‘ The 
Red Lamp’ of Outram Tristram. With the 
latter piece will be given ‘The Van Dyck,’ 
a dramatic episode in which Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith will appear. 





On the 20th and 2Ist inst. Miss Wynne 
Matthison will appear at the Coronet in her 
original réle in Everyman, and will repeat 
the performance on the 27th and 28th inst. 

Own April 8th Sir Charles Wyndham and 
Miss Mary Moore will take part at the 
Criterion in a revival of ‘ The Liars.’ Follow- 
ing this representation will come that of 
Mr. H. H. Davies’s new play ‘ The Mollusc.’ 

A FRENCH season of unusual popularity, 
though rather devoid of novelty, terminates 
in rather old-fashioned style with the present 
week. On Monday, under the management of 
M. Darcey, a company appeared in ‘ La 
Cagnotte’ of Labiche, a piece familiar 
enough, both in England and France, a 
generation ago; which on Thursday gave 
place to ‘ Feu Toupinel,’ a very similar work. 

THE run of ‘ Raffles’ at the Comedy 
approaches a close. Shortly after Easter 
may be anticipated the production at the 
same house, by Miss Marie Tempest, of 
‘The Truth,’ a new play by Mr. Clyde Fitch. 

THE German season at the Great Queen 
Street Theatre will be confined to three 
weeks in April. It will begin with ‘ Die 
Condottiere, a four-act play by Rudolf 
Herzog, to be given by members of the 
Royal Court Theatre, Munich. Herr Karl 
William Biiller and Frau Bardou Muller will 
appear in the ‘ Biberpelz.’ Two presentations 
will also be given of Grillparzer’s ‘ Ahnfrau.’ 

Messrs. A. & 8. Garrtt, of the Vaudeville, 
have secured a new comedy by Mr. Louis 
N. Parker. 

“THe Lity or FRANCE’ is the title of the 
play on the subject of Joan of Arc, also by 
Mr. Parker, in which Miss Viola Tree will 
shortly appear. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS.—E. T.—J. E. C. B.—E. H.—R. 8. 
—Received, 

J. J. #.—J. L.—Many thanks. 

E. B. R. (Yale).—We are returning this. 

Non notice can we taken of anony mous communications. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Detailed Prospectuses of the Works mentioned below 
will be sent post free on application, 





JUST PUBLISHED. nines post Svo, 6s. net, 


BEDE’S ECCLESIASTICAL Hig. 
TORY OF ENGLAND. Revised Translation, 
with Notes, by A. M. SELLAR, late Vice. 
Principal and Resident Lecturer, Lady Mar. 
garet Hall, Oxford. With a Map. ‘ 


Post Svo, 6s. net. 


THE FOREIGN DEBT OF ENG. 
LISH LITERATURE. By T. G. TUCKER, 
Litt.D. (Camb.), Hon. Litt.D. (Dublin), Pro. 
fessor of Classical Philology in the University 
of Melbourne. ‘ 

**He shows what our authors have gained from 
the classical and modern literatures ; and while we 
do not agree with all his observations, we recognize 

a scholarly mind and a generally sound judgment. 

His pages are as readable as they are educative, 

and we can only wish that more books of the kind 

had the same high qualities.” —Zreniny Standard. 


Large post 8vo, Ls. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE LATIN. 
A Few Words to Teachers and others. By 
J. P. POSTGATE. : 
The introduction of some order into the chaos 
of Latin pronunciation in England may justly be 
described as a prime need of. classical teaching. 
The object of this work is to present the facts and 
issues upon which a judgment must proceed in as 
direct and simple a form as possible. 


MINIATURE SERIES OF GREAT 
WRITERS. 
Each with 8 Illustrations. 
Cloth ls. net; leather, 2s. net. 
NEW VOLUME. 
DANTE. By M.L. Egerton Castle. 


[Ready March 13. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


Detailed Catalogues of this world-famous Seriea, 
which now numbers nearly SUO Volumes in all 
departments of literature, will be sent post free on 
application. 


The latest Additions to the Series are:— 
THE EARLY DIARY OF FRANCES 


BURNEY (MADAME D’ARBLAY), 1768-1778 With 
a Selection from her Correspondence and from the 
Journals of her Sisters, Susan and Charlotte Burney. 
Edited by ANNIE RAINE ELLIS. New Edition, 
Revised. 2 vols, 3s. 6d. each. 

‘*Miss Ellis has done the editing admirably, and she must 
have brought intinite care and patience to an extremely 
laborious task.” —7'rmes. 

“We have not for a long time come across such a land of 
pure delight in the book sense as the volumes w hich Miss 
Ellis has here been enabled to put before the public.” 

Saturday Review. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTER- 


TAINMENTS. Translated by E. W. LANE. _ Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by 
STANLEY LANE-POOLE, M.A. Litt.D. In 4 vols. 
38. 6d. each. 
‘* Deserves a wide circulation. It is the handiest version 
of the English translation, and, withal, one of the best 
printed....For those who care more for great fiction than 
b= aes nel this reissue may without hesitation be com- 
mended.” — Daily Telegraph. 


NEW VOLUME OF SWIFT’S PROSE 
WORKS 


THE PROSE WORKS OF 


JONATHAN SWIFT. Edited by TEMPLE scort. 
With - Introduction by the Right Hon. W. E. #. 
LECKY, M.P. In 12 vols, with numerous Portraits 
and Facsimilen 5s. each. Vols. I.-X. now ready- 
Vol. XI. LITERARY ESSAYS (Ready shortly). 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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LOVELL REEVE & CO’S NEW AND STANDARD WORKS. 


PART 27, MARCH, WITH 6 COLOURED PLATES, 3s. 6d. 


THE BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. Hand-Coloured Figures, with 
Descriptions, Structural and Historical, of New and Rare Plants, suitable for the 
Garden, Stove, or Conservatory. Edited by D. PRAIN, F.R.S., &c., Director, 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. Vols. L and II. (New Series), 42s. Monthly, with 
6 Hand-Coloured Plates, 38s. 6d. Annual Subscription, 42s. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE INDEX TO THE BOTANICAL 
MAGAZINE. Vols. I.-CXXX., comprising the First, Second, and Third Series, to 
which is pretixed «a History of the Magazine by W. BOTTING HEMSLEY, F.LS. 
21s. 


CATALOGUE OF THE PLANTS OF KUMAON AND OF 


THE ADJACENT PORTIONS OF GARHWAL AND TIBET. 
Sir RICHARD STRACHEY and J. F. DUTHIE. 5s. 


THE USES OF BRITISH PLANTS, traced from Antiquity 


to the Present Day, together with the Derivation of their Names. 
Prof. G. HENSLOW, M.A, F.L.S. 288 Illustrations. 4s. 6d. 


FLORA OF HAMPSHIRE, including the Isle of Wight. 
A List of the Flowering Plants and Ferns found in the County of Southampton, 
with _e alities of the less common Species. By F. TOWNSEND, M.A. FLL 
New ne With Enlarged Coloured Map mounted on linen, and 2 Plates, 
1 Coloured. ls, 


THE HEPATIC OF THE BRITISH ISLES: Figures and 


Descriptions of all known British Species. By W. H. PEARSON, 2 vols. 
223 Plates, 5/. 5s. plain ; 7. 10s. coloured. 


HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH FLORA. By G. Beyruay, 


F.R.S. Revised by Sir J. D. HOOKER, C.B. F.R.S. Eighth Edition. 08. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BRITISH FLORA. Drawn by 


W. H. FITCH, F.LS., and W. G. SMITH, F.LS. 1,315 Wood Engravings. 
Sixth Edition. s. 

FLORA OF TROPICAL AFRICA. By D. O iver, F.RS 
Vols. L-IIL, 20s. each. The CONTINUATION, Edited by Sir ww. F. THISEL.- 
TON-DYER, F.R.S. Vol. IV. Section L., 30s. ; Section II., 27s. Vol » 258. 6d. 


Vol. VIL, 27s. 6d. Vol. VIIL, 258. 6d. Published oat the pn Mi Sa of the 


Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


FLORA CAPENSIS: a Systematic Description of the Plants 
of the Cape Colony, Caffraria, and Port Natal. Vols. L-IIL, by W. H. HARVEY 
and O. W. SONDER, 20s. each. The CONTINUATION, Edited by Sir W. T. 
THISELTON-DYER, F.R.S. Vol. IV. Section I. Part L, we ; Parts IL and IIL, 
6s. 6d. each; Section IL. , Ze. Vol. V. Part L, 9. Vol. VL, "248. Vol. VIL, 33s. 
Published under the authority of the Governments of the Cape of Good Hope, 
Natal, and Transvaal. 

FLORA OF BRITISH INDIA. By Sir J. 
G.C.S.L F.R.S., &c., assisted by various Botanists. 


HANDBOOK OF THE NEW ZEALAND FLORA: a 


Systematic Description of the Native Plants of New Zealand, and the Chatham, 
Kermadec’s, Lord Auckland’s, Campbell's, and Macquarrie’s Islands. By Sir J. I 
HOOKER, G.C.S.L F.BS. 42s. 


FLORA AUSTRALIENSIS: a Description of the Plants of 
the Australian Territory. By GEORGE BENTHAM, F.R.S., assisted by FERDI- 
NAND MUELLER, F.R.S. 7 vols., 71. 48. 


FLORA OF THE BRITISH WEST INDIAN ISLANDS. By 


Dr. GRISEBACH, F.L.S. 1 vol., 42s. 


THE NARCISSUS: 


BURBIDGK, F.LS. 
BAKER, F.R.S. F.L.S. 


D. Hooker, C.B 


7 vols., 121. 


its History and Culture. By F. W. 
With a Scientific Review of the Entire Genus by J. G. 
With 48 beautifully Coloured Plates. 30s. 


BRITISH FERNS. By M. Prves. 16 Coloured Plates and 
Woodcuts. 98. 

BRITISH GRASSES. By M. Ptvss. 16 Coloured Plates and 
Woodcuts. 9s. 

HANDBOOK OF BRITISH MOSSES. By the Rev. M. J. 
BERKELEY, M.A. F.L.S. Second Edition. 24 Coloured Plates. “1s. 

SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH MOSSES. By C. P. Hoskirk, 
F.LS. Revised Edition. 6s. 6d. 


BRITISH FUNGOLOGY. By the Rev. M. J. Berxevey, M.A. 
F.LS. With a Supplement by W. G. SMITH, F.LS, 2 vols. 24 Coloured Plates. 
368, 


THE ESCULENT FUNGUSES OF ENGLAND. 


BADHAM, M.D. Second Edition. Edited by F. CURREY, F.R.». 
Plates. 12s. 


BRITISH FUNGI, PHYCOMYCETES, AND USTILAGINEZ. 


By GEORGE MASSEE. 8 Plates. 68. 6d. 


By C.. D. 


12 Coloured 


By Lieut.-Gen, | 


COMPLETION OF MR. C. G. BARRETT’S GREAT WORK ON THE 


LEPIDOPTERA OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 


Now ready, Double Part 127 and 128, 10s. ; and Vol. XI., 538. (next week). 
The Work complete in 11 vols. with 504 Coloured Plates, 331. 13s. 


MONOGRAPH OF THE MEMBRACIDZE. By Georar 
BOWDLER BUCKTON, F.R.S. F.L.S. F.E.S. ; to which is added a Paper entitled 
‘ Suggestions as to the Meaning of the Sh: apes and Colours of the Membracide in the 
Struggle for Existence,’ by EDWARD B. POULTON, D.Sc. M.A. Hon. LL.D. 
(Princeton), F.R.S., &c., Hope Professor of Zoology in the University of Oxford. 
—— in 1 vol. dto, With 2 Structural and 60 Coloured Plates. Cloth, gilt top, 
Gl, 158. 


| LABELLING LIST OF THE BRITISH MACROLEPIDOPTERA, 


By the Rey. | 


as arranged “1 ‘Lepidoptera of the British Islands.’ By CHARLES G. BARRETT, 


F.E.S. 18, 6d. 


LEPIDOPTERA INDICA. By F. Moors, F.ZS. F.ES. 
Vols. L.-VI. each, with 96 Coloured Plates, 9l. 5s. cloth; 9/. 15s. half-morocco. 


Part 75, with 6 Coloured Plates, 15s, 


THE LEPIDOPTERA OF CEYLON. 


3 vols, medium 4to, 215 Coloured Plates, cloth, 
the auspices of the Government of Ceylon. 


THE LARVA OF THE BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA AND 


THEIR FOOD PLANTS. By OWEN 8S. WILSON. With Life-Sized Figures 
Drawn and Coloured from Nature by ELEANORA WLLSON. 40 Coloured Plates. 63s. 


THE HYMENOPTERA ACULEATA OF THE BRITISH 


ISLANDS. By EDWARD SAUNDERS, F.L.8. Complete, with 3 Plates, 16s. 
Large-Paper Edition, with 51 Coloured Plates, 68s. 


THE HEMIPTERA HETEROPTERA OF THE BRITISH 
ISLANDS. By EDWARD SAUNDERS, F.L.S. Complete, with a Structural Plate, 
14s. Large Edition, with 31 Coloured Plates, 48s. 


THE HEMIPTERA HOMOPTERA OF THE BRITISH 


ISLANDS. By JAMES EDWARDS, F.E.S. Complete, with 2 Structural Plates, 
12s. Large Edition, with : 28 Coloured Plates, 438. 


THE COLEOPTERA OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. by the 


Rey. Canon FOWLER, M.A. F.L.S. Complete in 5 vols. with 2 Structural Plates, 
41. Large Edition, with 180 Coloured Plates, 14/. 


A CATALOGUE OF THE BRITISH COLEOPTERA. By D. 
fee take, _ A. F.R.S., and W. W. FOWLER, M.A. 1s. 6d. ; or printed on one side 


THE BUTTERFLIES OF EUROPE. 
a 


BRITISH INSECTS. by E. F. 


and Woodcuts, 123. 


BRITISH BEETLES. By 


by the Rev. Canon FOWLER, M.A. 


BRITISH BEES. By W. E. Suvckarp. 


Woodcuts. 9s. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. By H. T. Srarytov. 


Second Edition. 16 Coloured Plates and Woodcuts, 9s. 


By F. Moore, F Z.8, 


gilt tops, 211. 128. Published under 


Described and Figured 
With 82 Coloured Plates, containing upwards of 900 


SraAvELEy. 16 Coloured Plates. 


E. C. 
F.L.S. 


Rye. New Edition. Revised 
16 Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 9s. 


16 Coloured Plates and 


BRITISH SPIDERS. 


and Woodcuts. 9s. 


FOREIGN FINCHES IN CAPTIVITY. By Arruvr D. Butter, 


By E. F. Sravetey. 16 Coloured Plates 


h.D. F.LS. F.Z.S8. F.E.S. With 60 Plates beautifully Coloured by Hand. Royak 
‘aa, cloth, 4/. 14s. 6d. 
BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. By A. S. Peynineron, F.LS. 


24 Plates, 9s. 


ELEMENTS OF CONCHOLOGY: an Introduction to the 


Natural History of Shells and of the Animals which form them. By LOVELL 
REEVE, F.L.S. 2 vols. 62 Coloured Plates, 2/. 16s. 


CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA; or, Figures and Descriptions of 


the Shells of Mollusks, with Remarks on their Affinities, Synonomy, and Geo- 
Og: Distribution. By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S., and G. B. SOWERBY,,. 
F.L.S. Complete in 20 vols. 4to, with 2,727 Coloured Plates, half-calf, 1787. 


A Detailed List of Monographs and Volumes may be had. 





LOVELL REEVE & CO., Limirep, Publishers to the Home, Colonial, and Indian Governments, 
6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


—@— 


In crown 4to, tastefully printed and appropriately bound 
and fully illustrated, price 1/. 10s. net. 
THE FIFTH VOLUME OF 
‘THE HISTORY OF WEXFORD.’ 


HISTORY OF THE TOWN AND 
COUNTY WEXFORD. 


From the Earliest Times to the Rebellion of 1798. 
With a Chapter on the Village of Taghmon. 
Being the Fifth Instalment of the History of County 
Wexford, now in progress. 
Compiled from Ancient Records, the State Papers, and 
many hitherto Unpublished Documents. 
Edited by PHILIP HERBERT HORE, 
date of Pole Hore, County Wexford ; Meniber of the Royal 
Irish Academy, Member of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland, &c. 


CHEAP EDITION OF THE LATE 
DR. RAVEN’S HISTORY OF SUFFOLK. 
In crown 8vo, tastefully printed in old-face type, and bound 
in cloth, gilt lettered, price 3s. 6d. net. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF 
SUFFOL 


By the late JOHN JAMES RAVEN, D.D. F.S.A., 
“Author of ‘The Church Bells of Suffolk.’ 

“The volume is superior to some of its predecessors in 
literary skill and in fulness of local knowledge.” —Standard, 

“Where all is so good it is difficult to make choice, but 
the tenth chapter, on ‘ Colleges, Lollards, &c.,’ is specially 
interesting.” — Literary World. 

“Canon Raven has assuredly produced the most readable 
as well as the most discriminating history of this interesting 
district that has got itself into print.”—Black and White. 


NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 5s. net. 


MANY-COLOURED ESSAYS. 
By CHARLES J. DUNPHIE. 

“It is a pleasure as genuine as it is rare to come across a 
volume of essays so full of character and charm as this 
ajuaint and various collection of ‘ Many-Coloured Essays.’ 
Mr. Charles J. Dunphie is certainly an essayist of a high 
and delightful order. A volume abounding in charm and 
intellectual vivacity. The charm of Mr. Dunphie’s work 
lies in its pleasant persuasiveness, in the genial air of 
intelligent good-fellowship which it diffuses. It is safe to 
say that whenever this pleasant book is read it will leave a 
friend behind it.”—Daily Telegraph. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 10s. 6d. net. 


WOMEN TYPES OF TO-DAY. 


The Venus—The Juno—The Minerva. 
A Study. By DA LIBRA. 


RECENT ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS, 


In handsome demy 8vo, printed in tasteful manner, suitably 
bound, and fully illustrated, price 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ANCIENT CASTLES OF 
IRELAND. 
By C. L. ADAMS. 


“We can heartily commend the work. Altogether a 
fascinating hook.”— Liverpool Daily Post. 
“The book is distinctly interesting and useful.” 
Reliquary. 





In crown 4to, cloth, fully illustrated with Portraits, &c. 
rice 21s. net. 


THE GARRICK CLUB. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD, F.S.A., 
Author of ‘The Life of Garrick,’ ‘ Lives of the Kembles,’ &c. 
“Mr. Fitzgerald’s book may be read with unending 
amusement and delight. It has scarcely a dull page. He 
writes in a most genial, effusive, and even ebullient style.” 
Atheneum, 





In crown 4to, bound in cloth, gilt, copiously illustrated, 


price 21s. nef. 


THE HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 
OF APOTHECARIES OF LONDON. 


By C. R. B. BARRETT, M.A.Oxon., 
Author of ‘The Trinity House of Deptford Strond,’ ‘ Essex 
Highways, Byways, and Waterways,’ &c. 
With numerous Llustrations by the Author. 

“Mr. Barrett has collected with care and industry a vast 
amount of noteworthy detail.” —Spectator. 

“A book which is interesting and valuable. Excellently 
ill istrated.”"—Atheneeum, 





ELLIOT STOCK, 
62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 





—$—= 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.”S NEW BOOKS. 








eee 


READY ON TUESDAY NEXT. With several Coloured Plates and a large number of Half-Tone 
and Line Illustrations. Oblong 4to, 21s. net. 


SKETCHES IN MAFEKING 
AND EAST AFRICA. 


By Major-General R. 8. S. BADEN-POWELL, C.B. F.R.G.S. 


*.* An informal record, profusely illustrated from a fertile sketch-bock, of his recent 
ourney to Southern Central Africa with the Duke of Connaught. 


NEW VOLUME BY A. C. BENSON. 


READY ON MARCH 12. Large post S8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


BESIDE STILL WATERS. 
By A. C. BENSON, Author of ‘ The Upton Letters,’ &e. 
A STUDY IN 














THE LETTERS OF ONE: Aso 
Reapyon By CHARLES HARE PLUNKETT. 5s. net 
JUST “O’s” NEW NOVEL. PUBLISHED. 


6s. POISON ISLAND. 6s. 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (“ Q”). 


*.” A story of the year 1813, dealing in “Q’s” inimitable style with a bidden treasure. 








NOW READY. 
HE NEWSPAPER PRES 


. S 
(1907). SIXTY-SECOND ANNUAI 


DIRECTORY 
ISSUE. 



















London : SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
57-59, LONG ACRE. 
Holborn Viaduct. 
—-o>— = 
Bound, each net, 53. 
HARMONY: its Theory aad Seaton. Twentieth Lupreesion, 
Editors: W. H. D. ROUSE, Bateman House, Cambridge, | ANALYTICAL KEY TO THE EXERCISES in the Same. Net 3a 
to whom all communications should be addressed, COUNTERPOINT: Strict and Free. 
OSTGATE | 
and J. P. POSTGATE. | PUGURE. 
Associate Editor ia Archeology: H. B. WALTERS, SeSee SEARS. 
APPLIED FORMS. 
THE ORCHESTRA. 2 vols. 


DAVID NUTT, 
C. MITCHELL & CO., Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, 
KR BENEZER PROUT’S WORKS, 
THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 
Revised and largely Re-written. 
DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND CANON. 
st MUSICAL FORM. 
British Museum. ee 
AUGENER, Lap., 6, New Burlington Street, ani 22, Newgate Street, 


Vol. XXL MARCH, 1907. No. 2, 1s. net. 


Contents. = 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS :— 
Quintilian, Plutarch, and the Early Humanists, 
W. H. S. JONES, 


Notes on Ovid's ‘Heroides,’ L-XIV. H. DARNLEY 
NAYLOR. 


Notes on Terence. CHARLES KNAPP. 
Zeus Askraios. W. R. PATON. 








Insurance Companies. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, SICKNESS, 
=MPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, BURGLARY, AND 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS 





NOTES :— | INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
A Note oJ i P Ss P f P . ' y y ‘ChAT SD ~o “cr * Th3, ~, 
a ee ee 22 RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C0. 
NEWS AND COMMENTS. | Capital (fully subscribed) £1.000,000. Claims paid £5,000.000. 
REVIEWS :— | 64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


A, VIAN, Secretary. 
Homer and his Age. A. LANG. ae 
Frazer's ‘Adonis, Attis, Osiris. JAMES HOPE 
MOULTON. 
Stemplinger’s ‘Das Fortleben (ler Horazischen Lyrik seit 
der Renaissance.’ T. E. PAGE. 
Head's ‘ Coins of Phrygia.” GEORGE MACDONALD, OV 5 
Butcher's ‘ Demosthenes I.’ H. RACKHAM. N sodasleciibnchatnes sth 


SHORT NOTICES. INSTITUTION 
REPORTS :— FOR 
Oxford Philological Society—Michaelmas Term, 1906. MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological Society, Established 1935 
Oe 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 
*,* The Publisher begs to advise that No. I. of the - 
CLASSICAL QUARTERLY will be published early in Witte tee Rastiss on 
NET COST OF ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 


DIVISION OF PROFITS, NOVEMBER 20, 1907. 


All With Profit Assurances previously effected, and then in 
force, will participate. 


April. The Subscription to the CLASSICAL REVIEW 
(8 Nos.) and CLASSICAL QUARTERLY (4 Nos.) is 188. ; to 
the CLASSICAL REVIEW alone, 7s. 6d.; to the 
CLASSICAL QUARTERLY alone, 12s. 6d. 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 
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COPYRIGHT NOTICE. 





ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN 
WONDERLAND. 





The Literary Copyright in ALICE’S ADVEN- 
TURES IN WONDERLAND, by Lewis Carroll, 


expires in November 1907, but the Copyright in the 


Illustrations to the Book by Sir John Tenniel con- 


tinues, and will continue for some years to come, and 


is vested in Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., think it 


advisable to issue this notice, in order that no confusion 


may exist in the mind of any one proposing to reprint 


ALICE’S 


ADVENTURES 


IN WONDERLAND 


as to what portion of the Property will be at his 


disposal after the Copyright in the Text has expired. 


St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 


March, 1907. 





T H E CLE 
FOR 
THOROUGHLY REVIS 


RG Y 
1907. 
ED AND CORRECTED 


TO THE LATEST DATE, 


Price 12s. 6d. 


NOW 


READY. 


SIXTY-FIFTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


The Times says :—“‘ Kelly’s 


book of ecclesiastical reference. 


‘Clergy List’ is a very useful 


The Standard says :—‘* Great care has been taken to secure 


accuracy, 


The volume is thoroughly sound at all points.” 


The Church Times says :—‘*'The ‘ Clergy List,’ which must 


entail an enormous amount of patient labour, is, from our | 
Own experience of many years’ use, generally accurate and | 


to be recommended.” 


The Daily News says :—‘This invaluable clerical diree- | 


pe continues to grow year by year. Great care has been 
“ken to make every entry correct. The volume is indis- 


[easahle to those who require accurate and close-at-hand | 
information respecting the Church of England, either at | 


home or abroad.” 


London: KELLY’S DIRECT ORIES, Lrp., 
182-184, High Holborn, 


L i sf 
| 


Bets MUSEUM (NATURAL HISTORY). 


NOW READY. 
| THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 


NATIONAL ANTARCTIC (DISCOVERY) EXPEDITION, 1901- 

199% Vol. IL.—ZOOLOGY (VERTEBRATA; MOLLUSCA: 

| CRUSTACEA). Edited oy Prof. E. RAY LANKESTER, F.R.S. 

33 Plates (17 Coloured), 146 Figures, and 1 Map. 0, 3. 

| To be obtained Ceea) the agency of Messrs. LONGMANS & CO., 
39, Paternoster Row, E.C.; Mr. B. QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, W. ; 

| and Messrs. DULAU & CO., 37, Soho Square, W. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





Vol. L., containing the GEOLOGY OF THE EXPEDITION will be 
| READY SHORTLY. ; 
E. RAY LANKESTER, Director. 
March 5, 1907. 





[THE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., MARCH 9, contains :— 
THE ASSUAN DAM PROTECTIVE WORKS (with Diagrams) 
ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES (IIL). 
LETTER FROM PARIS. 
A MOATED GRANGE. 
WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS: REPORT ON PROPOSED 
REGISTRATION BILL. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND HEATING (Student's Column). 
eat DESIGN FOR UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


“BROOMCLOSE,” COBHAM, SURREY. 
| At Office as above (4d., by post 43d.), or from any 
| Newsagent. 





MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


—~— 
A FASCINATING BOOK OF TRAYEL. 


THE 
DESERT AND THE SOWN.. 


Tales of Syrian Travel. 
sy GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL 
With a Frontispiece in Colour by J. 8S. SARGENT, R.A., and 
150 other Illustrations. 1 vol., 168. net.* 
**One of the best that we have ever read.”—Athenceewm. 


FOR LOVERS OF THE COUNTRY. 


A COUNTRYSIDE CHRONICLE’ 


By S. L. BENSUSAN. 
With Illustrations by CARTON MOORE PARK. 
1 vol. 78. 6d. lcs (Friday. — 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE.. 


By HENRY JAMES. 
With Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES will be published on TUESDAY, . 
price 48. each, of the New Edition of 


ORKS OF HE BSEN 
Revised and Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER.* 

Vol. IV. PEER GYNT. 

Vol. VIII. AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE;: 
THE WILD DUCK. 
Previously published :— 

Vol. II. THE VIKINGS AT HELGELAND ;. 
THE PRETENDERS. 

Vol. III. BRAND. 

Vol. VI. THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH 
PILLARS OF SOCIETY. 

Vol. VII. A DOLL’S HOUSE; GHOSTS. 

To be completed in Eleven Volumes.* 

** So far as the edition has been carried out, it is ideal in- 
all respects. That it will be continued on a like scale of 
excellence is not to be doubted ; and the appearance of the 
perfect set is an event to be eagerly anticipated by lovers 
of the drama.”—Notes and Queries. 


THE CHEAP EDITION, cloth, 2s. 6d., paper, 1s. 6d.,. 
is on sale of 


HEDDA GABLER, 


Now being performed at the Court Theatre. 


REAL SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE. 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 
Crown 8vo, 68. (Next week. 

* Thumb-nail biographies of some notable free-lances, . 
Major-General Maclver; Major F. R. Burnham, the 
— Scout; Mr. Winston Churchill, M.P., and 
others. 


6s. NEW NOVELS. 
MR. GALSWORTHY’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY, 
Author of ‘The Man of Property.’ 
“It is a pleasure to read a novel of this sort, so witty and: 
so keenly observed, and to recommend others to read it.” 
Daily Mail. 


MISS MACNAUGHTAN’S NEW NOYEL. 


“To resist the charm of Hetty Du Cane one must be- 
singularly hard to please.” —Spectator. 


EXPENSIVE Miss Du CANE.. 


By S. MACNAUGHTAN, 
Author of ‘A Lame Dog’s Diary.’ 
The large first impression was exhausted within a fort- 
night ; the second is nearly out of print again, and a THIRD’ 
LARGE IMPRESSION IS IN THE PRESS. 


By EVELYN UNDERHILL, 
Author of ‘The Grey World.’ 
“She writes vigorously and well, with a clear sense of 
the beauty of language and a notable power of descrip- 
tion.” —Times. 





6s.. 





MEMOIRS OF 
A PERSON OF QUALITY. 


By ASHTON HILLIERS. [2nd Impression in the ress. 
“At once humorous, interesting, and characteristic of 
England about a century ago.”—Daily Telegraph. 
* Write for Prospectuses of these Works. 


London : 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C.. 
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POPULAR NEW FICTION. 


LITTLE ESSON. 6s. IN THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM. 6s, 


By S. R. CROCKETT. [Second Edition. By ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT. 


The Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘ A well-sustained and thrilling narrative,” 


The Scarborough Post says:—‘‘One of the most popular of Mr. The Daily EBvpress says :—‘*‘ It is sure to have a great success.” 


Crockett’s books since ‘ Lilac Sunbonnet.’” i 
Newcastle Journal says :—‘‘ The book is one to read with great enjoy 


ment. It is a true ‘ Crockett’ in every respect.” , CHARLES EDWARD. 6s. 
By HARRISON RHODES. 


THE SLAVE OF SILENCE 6s. The Daily Mail says :—‘‘ Delightfully humorous.” 


The Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘ Has abundance of humour.” 
By FRED. M. WHITE. [Third Edition. 


The Shefield Telegraph says :—‘‘ Attention is arrested at the outset, and DIANA. : 6s. 
so adroitly is the mystery handled that readers will not skip a single page.” By L. G. MOBERLY. 
The Scotsman says :—‘‘ The book cannot fail to be enjoyed.” 
TWIXT SWORD AND GLOVE 6 The Notts Guardian says :—‘‘ A refreshingly bright and original story.” 
. s 
a 2 


Author of ‘Mr. Barnes of New York,’ ‘ Mr. Potter of Texas,’ &c. By JAMES BLYTH. 
; . The Morning Leader says :—‘‘ A rattling good yarn, of a kind which 
A Story of France in the Seventeenth Century. many writers of historical novels might envy.” 


he Scotsman says :—‘‘ Delightful reading from beginning to end.” 


PRINCESS ROMANOVA. 6s. THE SECRET OF MOOR COTTAGE. 6s. 
By GEORGE HORTON. By H. RIPLEY CROMARSH. 


Author of ‘ A Fair Insurgent,’ ‘A Fair Brigand,’ &c. . J 
READY SHORTLY. 


IN THE HOUSE OF THE EYE. 6s. Y re ae 
By W. A. MACKENZIE. THE SECRET. 6s. 


Author of ‘ His Majesty’s Peacock,’ ‘ The Glittering Road,’ &c. One of Mr. Oppenheim’s pronounced successes. 


MRS. BEETON’'S FAMOUS COOKERY BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITIONS. THOROUGHLY REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


MRS. BEETON’S BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 


Strongly bound. Half-roan, 7s. 6d. met; half-calf or half-morocco, 128. 6d. net; tree calf or full calf, 18s. net. 


The Queen says :—‘‘ How on earth this book, with its wonderful variety of information, which comprises almost everything a woman needs to know in 
her household, from the kitchen upwards, can be produced at the price asked for this marvellous encyclopedia of household cookery is a matter of wonder. 
It is a book which should take an honoured place in every housekeeper’s library.” 


_._ The Morning Post says :—‘‘ Of the many works published for domestic use, Mrs. Beeton’s ‘ Book of Household Management’ can claim the distinction 
t being a British institution.” 








Large crown 8vo, strongly bound, half-roan, 5% net. 


MRS. BEETON’S FAMILY COOKERY. 


Embracing a Complete Dictionary of Cookery, and a Comprehensive and Practical Guide to 
Domestic Management. 


Comprising about 850 Pages of Letterpress and Hundreds of Illustrations and many Coloured Plates. 





Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


MRS. BEETON’S EVERY-DAY COOKERY. 


Containing 750 Pages, including instructions for all and every kind of Cookery, &c., &c., with numerous Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 





Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 


MRS. BEETON’S ALL ABOUT COOKERY. 


In Dictionary Form, containing 2,500 Practical Recipes, 576 Pages. With numerous Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 





WARD, LOCK & CO., Lrp., Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 


; Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘THE EDITOR”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘THE PUBLISHERS "—at the Office, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Published Weekly by JOHN C FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenzeum Press, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scotland, Mesers. BELL & BRADFUTE and Mr. JOHN MENZIES, Edinburgh.—Saturday, March 9, 1907. 
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